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Cardinal Newman never uttered a truer word than when 
he said ‘“‘ First teach men to shoot round corners and then you 
may not despair of converting by a syllogism.” No one has yet 
learned how accurately to translate the syllabic language of the 
intellect into the ideograph of character. The thought of Soc- 
rates is most grotesquely transmuted into the life of Alcibiades ; 
the simplicity of Jesus into the sincerity of Loyola. It is not 
necessary to go far afield to be satisfied that thoughts which logi- 
cally ought to direct conduct to certain ends simply do not do it. 
The corollary of the proposition is equally true — it is impossible 
to deduce from conduct the intellectual conclusions of an agent. 
Saint and sage refuse to become convertible terms. 


Professor Osler’s much discussed Ingersoll lecture on Immor- 
tality in one of its most striking sections draws the conclusion 
that the grossness, selfishness, and cruelty of modern society and 
statecraft make it plain that the belief in immortality is, in the 
present day, only faint-heartedly held. For if men believed in 
immortality they would live as in the presence of eternity. Yet 
nobody will assert that the twelfth century civilization, in purity, 
nobility, and serviceableness of life, surpassed that of the twen- 
tieth, even though Bernard ‘of Cluny’s hymn “ Jerusalem the 
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Glorious ” doubtless expressed the conviction of the Christen- 
dom of the time; and there is little doubt but that the England at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, in spite of its social and 
political rottenness, believed with Watts that “ There is a land 
of pure delight where saints immortal reign.” The ultimate, and 
most disagreeable fact is that men do not live up to their ideals, 
They are not what they know they ought to be. 


Arguments like Dr. Osler’s apply to the belief in God equally 


with the belief in immortality, and no less to the validity of eth- 


ical requirements. The psychology of an up-to-date American 
is not so different from that of the Romans to whom Paul wrote 
and from whose self-consciousness he anticipated an affirmative 
response when he said, “ The good which I would I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I practice.” It seems to require 
some social or individual experience of a peculiar sort to make 
the presence of immortality and God supremely near and vividly 
vital. Neither individual nor national prosperity seems to sup- 
ply that experience. Prosperity, be it said to the shame of our 
common humanity, tends to self-sufficient contentment; not to 
gratitude. This frame of mind does not intensify that sense of 
dependence out of which the religious life has flowed. Jeshuran, 
grown fat, kicks through all the ages. 


It was some years ago that the sainted Alexander Mackennal, 
in all kindliness of spirit, bewailed the prosperity of America. 
And yet is it not possible that gratitude may somehow be given 
such a quality and raised to such a power that from it may blos- 
som a beautifully intensive sense of the nearness and the reality 
of God? Must it be true that the gracious arbitrariness of the 
Spirit that bloweth where it listeth is so conditioned that only he 
who listens in the night time can hear? Can it be true that such 
a spontaneous manifestation of the Spirit’s power as has been 
discerned in Wales, in the midst of fierce religious testing, is im- 
possible in favored America? We should be reluctant to be- 
lieve it. We would pray that it may not be so. We would hope- 
fully trust that a grateful people may here prepare a highway for 
the Lord. 
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The Problems of Muhammadanism 


THE PROBLEMS OF MUHAMMADANISM. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In the great disadvantage which must accrue to me — high 
honor though it may also be —in following the most eminent 
living authority on the civilization of Islam, there is at least one 
point of help. I need not spend time now in demonstrating that 
Islam is an essential unity and that it is practically impossible to 
separate the history of its religion from any other element in it. 
The whole social complex in all its manifestations is religious 
and the religion of Islam is Islam itself. We must frankly ac- 
cept this and state our subject, not as any impossible questioning 
on the history of a religion in our narrow sense, but as a consid- 
eration of the problems as to the history of the Muslim organ- 
ism which still are left unsolved. 

Nor need I lay stress on the comparative impossibility of even 
this subject in the time at my disposal. Problems are still thickly 
sown in the path of the investigator of Islam. Not simply details 
are undeveloped; broad trends and movements remain uncon- 
ditioned and inexplicable. The student finds an abundance of 
concrete facts — reputed and otherwise — but working hypoth- 
eses, not to speak of demonstrable and demonstrated systems by 
which these facts may be criticised, correlated, and explained, are 
conspicuously lacking. Often the presumed facts even fail him. 
They are still buried in Arabic sources awaiting the special and 
tare genius which can recognize them and bring them forth. 
Such Arabic sources, too, are so far only in part accessible. Of 
those which survived the storm and stress of the middle ages, 
the raids and conquests of Timour and Chingiz Khan, the un- 
ending civil conflicts of the Muslim states, a comparatively small, 
though rapidly increasing portion has yet attained to print. All 


* A paper read before the International Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, 
on Sept. 23d, 1904, in the Section on Muhammadanism. It followed immediately a paper 
by Prof. Goldziher of Budapest, on the results so far reached in the study of Islam. 
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these elements in research, the disinterring of. MSS, the present- 


ing them to the world of scholars, the examination and study of 
them for materials and the final rearing of the lofty historic 
structure, philosophizing and conditioning movements and ren- 
dering intelligible events — all these elements and processes are 
still backward to a degree; and the last, it may safely be said, 
has hardly yet begun. Dr. Goldziher, if he will permit me the 
reference, has given us volumes full of the richest materials for 
such a history, opening up and illuminating dark places and driv- 
ing shafts where none had gone before; if we understand the de- 
velopment of Muslim jurisprudence, the system of Muslim tra- 
dition and the essential outlines of Muslim theological strife, it 
is due to him. But we still look vainly to him for that great 
history of Muslim thought and institutions which only he among 


living men can write. 


Permit me then, as that book is not yet before us, to suggest 
some few of the darknesses in which we still move. Thereafter, 
I will go on to state what is for me the central problem of all 
Islam, a problem absolutely unsolved and seldom fully stated. 

Of these minor obscurities, some of the thickest cluster round 
the very beginnings and pre-natal conditions of Islam. No one 
has yet made plain to us the different ferments working then in 
heathen Arabia. We know that Christianity, Judaism, Zoroas- 
trianism and various phases and degrees of idolatry were there. 
But — to take Christianity — we do not know with any precision 
what sects and forms of Christian thought had occupied the 
desert, what hold they had there taken, to what degree, if at all, 
they were genuinely Arabic in language and not rather mere out- 
liers of the great Syrian church. To take Zoroastrianism, tt 
is only of late that the extent of its hold on southern Arabia has 
become plain, and its influence on the thought of Muhammad 
and the vocabulary of the Qur’an a possible hypothesis. To take 
primitive Arabia — how far had it reached the conception of the 
one, absolute Allah, the lah, God Most High? In a word, 
how far was Muhammad’s Allah pre-Muhammadan and Mt- 
hammad himself an exhorter on things known but despised? 

And when we come thus to Muhammad himself, the prob- 
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lems only thicken. Lives of him have been written in abundance, 
greatly imaginative for the most part, but it is hardly credible 
that we have not yet any systematic theology of the Qur’an, only 
investigations of specific points. Even a modern commentary 
on the Qur’an is lacking, largely, perhaps, because the labors of 
the Muslims themselves have been so great that they are not yet 
digested. Its most multifarious vocabulary, too, has been at- 
tacked at many points and with many theories, but an adequate 
lexicon of it remains a task for some future scholar. It will be 
for him to weigh the infiuence of Syriac, Greek, Ethiopic, and 
Persian words and ideas on the language and thought of the 
desert and the brain and imagination of Muhammad, ever greedy 
of the strange. And later, too, when the early Muslim church 
was striving with the contradictions and obscurities of that 
Qur'an — knotted and twisting as Muhammad’s own mind — 
and there were developing in that church the fundamental theo- 
logical conceptions of Islam, we know little what were the 
stranger influences upon them by which they, in great part un- 
consciously, were swayed. Murmurs we hear of John of Da- 
mascus and his school of theology, the Euchites and the Hesy- 
chasts, the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite and Stephen bar 
Sudaili drift dimly across the stage. That the Christian /ogos 
doctrine is at work becomes certain, and Christian conceptions 
of the ascetic life, in spite of the denunciations of Muhammad, 
sway Islam as they had swayed heathen Arabia. But how these 
worked, what precise kinship of doctrine they produced, what 
was the extent of their influence, what the place of that influence 
and its tod er —none has yet arisen fully and clearly to an- 
swer these questions. 

And why it has been so is simple enough. The man who 
studies Arabic and its literature has small leisure for anything 
else. Yet Arabia through all this period through which we have 
tun calls for scholarship of the most varied character. He who 
would study the pre-Muslim times must know the theology of 
the early Syrian church in all its welter of sects and heresies ; he 
must be able to detect the influence of Judaism and discern its 
precise kind and phase; he must be able to disentangle from the 
old Arabian poems all their religious references and, in the light 
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of Semitic heathenism and more narrowly of the inscriptions of 
Syria and Arabia, to build them into a mirror for their time; he 
must know the later Zoroastrianism, its theological concepts and 
phrases; the Ethiopic language and the theology of the Abys. 
sinian church must be simple to him; even Egypt, both Coptic 
and Greek, will not come amiss — cannot be wholly neglected; 
in truth, this island of the Arabs, set amid its encircling sands, 
was bare to the most mingled winds of doctrine that ever beat 


upon a land and people. 


Again, he who would know Islam itself in its early days must 


advance still further on all these paths and be able to trace all 
their influences. Especially he must have absolute control of 
the theology of the Greek church, both its systematic theology 
and the mystic and ascetic life which was its soul. Further, 
another constellation of influences will rise upon his horizon and 
lead him still on into far lands. India and Central Asia, through 
ascetic Buddhism, will begin to work on Muslim thought. The 
threads of life run out now to Balkh and Samarcand, and there 
is need of the Sanscritist and the student of Indian religions to 
play the interpreter. 

But all this, it is plain, no one brain can handle. So it meets 
well the object of this congress to emphasize the absolute fact 
that little true progress can now be made in the study of the 
Muslim development without collaboration. None can be an 
Arabist and be at home in all these fields. Few who know any 
of these will undertake as well to learn Arabic and penetrate the 
mystery of the Muslim life and faith. For it is impossible to 
lay too great weight on the fact that here there is not only the 
question of learning a most complicated and endless language, 
but that the even slower mastery must be reached of a whole 
habit and attitude of mind, foreign to us at every turn, though 
from time to time misleading us with the ignis fatuus of a de 
ceptive similarity to the Old Testament and its ways. 

Again another field: Since the middle ages Europe has 
known, if it has not always acknowledged, its debt to Islam as 
intermediary of the philosophy of Greece. That general fact 
stands firm, however it may be modified and limited. Yet, until 
the very last few years, almost nothing has been done to tract 
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the workings, the development and the result of that philosophy 
in Islam itself. In the current manuals of philosophy and in the 
encyclopedias a few names of so-called Arabian philosophers 
have found a place and a treatment marked in general by ex- 
treme ignorance. Everyone has heard of Avicenna and Aver- 
roes, but who has traced out their systems and read their secrets? 
A mere handful of Arabists of eccentric tastes have dabbled in 
such lore. At the present time, two or three extremely well 
equipped young men are at serious work upon it. But, in gen- 
eral, philosophy in Islam has been treated either by those who 
were absolutely ignorant in Arabic or painful amateurs in philos- 
ophy. 

Yet, the importance of the subject, both for the history of 
civilization and the development of thought, can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is already, for example, becoming evident how 
barren philosophy, in the strict sense, was in Islam itself, how 
little, if any, change or advance was made from the Greek posi- 
tions. But it is also becoming plain how completely it fell to 
Islam to carry, in this strangely helpless fashion, the torch of 
philosophic thought through many dark centuries and kindle 
anew in Europe the idealistic flame which burns even to our day. 
It is largely due to the elective affinity of its oriental fervors that 
the dead school of Plotinus won the field, and that the simple 
nominalism of our times was delayed for so many centuries. 

Little by little, too, as our knowledge spreads, we are discov- 
ering strange and close agreements, even to phrases, between 
Muslim and Christian thinkers. Threads of direct connection 
are being found, running down even to Pascal; and the general 
trend of development which has led to pragmatism and the 
position of Mr. William James has its parallel in the theology 
of Islam. For it is worth noticing that the independent intel- 
lectual life of Islam and its only original systems are to be 
found, though under philosophic stimulus, not among the phi- 
losophers themselves but among the theologians. In that de- 
velopment, paradoxically enough, came all that did not exist 
already in Aristotle and the neo-Platonists. Here, then, is an- 
other field on which hardly more than a beginning has been 
made, and from which much may be expected. Nor is the prob- 
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jem here so hard; for an Arabist may easily be a thorough stu- 
dent of philosophy as well. Yet the demand is absolute that the 
worker there should have the most complete knowledge of Aris- 
totle and Plotinus. 

Again another field which awaits workers is that of folklore 
and the story. The names can be counted easily on one hand 
of those folklorists who are orientalists as well. Only within the 
last few years have the folk-tales of Syria, Egypt, and North 


Africa been touched. On the Muslim side the problem of the . 


Mediterranean people is as yet almost unconsidered. One phase 
of it, the history of so fundamental a collection as “ The Thouw- 
sand and One Nights ” with its many folk-tales, is still in great 
darkness. One chapter could undoubtedly be illumined by the 
folklorists of Spain; a Spanish period in its history, or a Spanish 
version is a large possibility. On the other side, what light, it 
has still to be asked, can oriental learning throw on so unique a 
survival in Europe as “Aucassin et Nicolette”? What real 
parallels do the romances of chivalry show to the stories of the 
knights of the desert, and do these make necessary a connection 
of origin? This, it will be seen, opens the far wider question of 
the intercourse generally between Christendom and Islam in the 
middle ages, one on which I must enter immediately. Only, 
on this narrower matter of folklore, the necessity of codperation 
is most pressing, and its possibility is also greatest. Each can 
bring to the great heap what he has gathered in his own field; 
the assorting will prove simple enough. Gradually, too, each 
will learn what his comrade needs and be able to put and answer 
the questions which tell. And in this contact I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the “ Bibliographie arabe” of Prof. Chauvin 
of Liege; what is being done in it for folklore can surely be 
done, though in differing ways, for other fields. 

Again may be mentioned, if only as an outstanding specimen 
of similar questions which lie scattered through Muslim history, 
the problem of the origin of the Fatimid dynasty. Did that dy- 
nasty really draw its blood from Ali and Fatima, the daughter of 
the Prophet, or was their claim the most gigantic fraud in his- 
tory? Further, the question spreads wider and goes deeper than 
any mere squabble of genealogists. Whether that dynasty was of 
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prophetic descent or not, what were the objects, the means, the 
ideals of the leaders of the movement? Was it a vulgar con- 
spiracy to attain a throne, actuated by hatred of Islam and the 
Arab domination? Or was it a conspiracy of philosophers and 
philanthropists to bring about, by fostering of science and inde- 
pendent thought and by gradual weakening and overthrow of 
popular religion and superstition, a millennial age in the earth? 
Were its leaders soldiers of fortune, or were they highpriests of 
science gathering under their guidance and control all the free 
investigators and thinkers of the time? Was it as though the 
French revolution had been matured and carried through by an 
international secret association of philosophers and scientists, 
with a view eventually to free the whole world from all other 
control than that of philosophy and science? If we can imagine 
that the Encyclopédists had not simply contributed explosive 
ideas to their time but had formed a vast and all pervasive so- 
ciety, honeycombing the ground under the ancient institytions 
and ideas, we shall have a close analogy to this hypothesis. In 
the atmosphere of the time, there is much which points its way, 
and the evidence for it is steadily growing, mad as it may seem. 
We have learned, for example, to recognize in the Assassins, 
who sprang from the Fatimids, no simple sect of stranglers, or 
Vehmgericht of peculiar ability and vitality, but also a fraternity 
which, in spite of the truth of its name, cherished experimental 
science and investigation in its mountain fortresses. In con- 
tact, too, with both Fatimids and Assassins we find the purely 
philosophic fraternity of the Sincere Brethren of al-Basra, which 
was founded to promote study and education among the people. 
Nor is this question simply of Muslim interest. It should 
lie close to every student of medizval Europe. For it may be 
asked, what part in this scheme had the Templars and the other 
knightly orders so freely accused of heresy and unbelief. Were 
they, too, late pupils of the Fatimid propagandists? Did the ten- 
tacles of the conspiracy run, in half unconscious growth, out into 
Europe? No one who has come to recognize how closely medi- 
eval Islam and Europe were interdependent, in strange, under- 
ground fashions, will venture to deny this offhand. The ques- 
tion is there and can be solved only by combined studies. It 
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would be hard to lay too great stress on the close inter-relation 
of these fields of investigation and on the necessity of united and 
cooperative efforts. 

Another penumbral patch in our knowledge of Islam, which 
may be worth a bare mention because it, too, emphasizes the 
necessity of a mutual understanding and codperation, lies in the 
history of the mystical development. Mysticism, in Islam, ran 
early to asceticism; somewhat later to Pantheism; later still to 


mingled schools exhibiting now one, now the other side. As . 


written in Arabic, it tended to cling to the earlier, more conser- 
vative phase; in Persian and Turkish — which always follows 
Persian — it drifted off in fanciful dreams of the identity of the 
individual, lost in the One. But it is comparatively rare to find 
a Persianist who is equally read in Arabic, or an Arabist who 
can recognize at once the source of a Persian reference or idea. 


As a consequence, the tendency has been for these schools to be " 


studied by different men, who were in little touch with one 
another’s labors, and their presentation of the different phases 
has tended to onesidedness. When students of Islam, then, in 
its different languages come together; when they, further, come 
into contact with the students of Buddhism and of the mysticism 
of India generally; when the connection is fully made with the 
other great root in neo-Platonism and with the other great de- 
velopment in the idealistic, quietistic, and pantheistic schemes of 
Europe, the way will be paved for the great history of the whole 
development of mystical thought and aspiration, which is perhaps 
still the obscurest side in the whole history of religion. 


But that is enough of such details. Gigantic and weighty as 
they are, they must not make us lose sight of the fact that at the 
very center of Islam there lies a single problem, as yet untouched 
but vital for our view and for our understanding of that Faith. 
To put it in a word, it is the fact of Islam itself — how we are 
to understand it, rationalize it, explain it. This problem, though 
it is really one, may be divided, for clearness of statement, into 
three. I. How and why did the Muslim civilization arise? 
II. Why had it no permanence? III. In what way and to 
what extent did it affect the civilization of Christendoms? 
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One of these questions may, perhaps, seem so simple as to be 
absurd ; another may seem a case of question begging; the third 
may seem not worth asking. The Muslim civilization arose, I 
may be told, through the genius and victories of the Arabs. 
Again, there is no question of lack of permanence; it is there 
now. Lastly, its effect on the civilization of Europe is well 
known, and — according to the answerer — was infinitesimal or 
almost infinite. 

Let us get down to the facts in the case. In the year A. D. 
622, Muhammad, who claimed to be a prophet like the prophets 
of the Old Testament, migrated through fear of his fellow-towns- 
men from Mecca to Medina, then called Yathrib, and there 
founded a theocratic state with himself as absolute head and 
interpreter of the will of God. His mission, he proclaimed, was 
to reduce the world to the faith of Islam, the one eternally true 
religion, which he had been sent to revive. His commission 
gave him the right to enforce his claim to the obedience and 
faith of all the peoples of earth. At the same time Arabia 
was more or less in a state of ferment. The tribes were rest- 
less; the time had come for them to burst the bands of the desert 
and make one of their great raids on the adjoining lands. They 
had done this before, time and again; it is part of the history of 
Arabia. On this occasion, Muhammad and his successors drew 
them together with infinite labor and skill, inspired them partly 
with a belief in themselves, in their nation and in their national 
prophet and his faith, partly with a vision of an immensity of 
booty, and launched them on the world. It was such a raid as 
Arabia had never known before, but still it was a raid. It lasted 
for years; it swept to Samarcand, to Spain, to the passes of the 
Taurus, to the cataracts of the Nile. It changed the map of 
half the world, and when the wave ebbed again, the old 
civilization, the old states were gone, and another civilization, 
new and very strange, had come in their place. True, the 
leaders of the raid knew what they would have, knew that they 
had come permanently and tried to hold the tribesmen to that 
knowledge. But that could not be. There were too few of them; 
enough to conquer but not enough to swamp the conquered 
peoples. They died away among these peoples and left there 
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some tinge of Arab blood; or, being nomads of the desert, they 
yearned for their sands and drifted back to their own land or 
to whatever other North African wastes they could find. 

But how was the civilization which arose — the Muslim ciy- 
ilization —kin to them? What did they give to it and what 
part had they in it? For one thing, they gave to it their lan- 
guage, that tongue of the Arabs which may well compare in 
dignity, elaboration and flexibility with that of the Greeks. The 
language carried with it certain literary forms in which part, at 
least, of the Muslim world was long cramped. Thanks to it, 
for example, the Egyptians forgot the lessons of the Greek poets 
and came to believe that a story could not be told in verse, while 
the Persians, who revived their own language again to literary 
use, had no such scruples. To the Muslim civilization the Arabs 
gave also the great conception of Islam and the traditions of the 
character and teaching of Muhammad as contained in his Qur’an 
and in the stories of his sayings and doings. Certain concep- 
tions, modes of life and thought, of social relationships and ideals 
they may also have given, but all these, too, could be entered 
perfectly under the fact of Muhammad and his teaching. That 
seems to have been the sum of the Arab contribution. We hear 
often of Arabian science, of Arabian philosophy, of Arabian art. 
There was never any Arabian science, philosophy, or art. These 
arose in the civilization which followed the great Arab raid; they 
never flourished on Arabian soil; they were never led or ad- 
vanced by Arabs. The most of culture which the Arabs them- 
selves produced was the Umayyad court at Damascus, and when 
the Umayyads fell before the Abbasids in A. D. 750, after a rule 
of more than a century, the Arab period closed for Islam. But 
that court was only a glorified revival of the pre-Muhammadan 
Arab courts at al-Hira and Ghassan and fostered only the civili- 
zation of the desert. There we hear the last strains of the old 
poetry, and hear little but such strains. The theologians, it ts 
true, were at work; the system of the great doctor of the Greek 
church, John of Damascus, was making itself felt; the things of 
religion were silently but surely developing. But of that rich 
blossoming time of prose literature and of the newer poetry, of 
science, philosophy, and art, which followed under the Abbasids, 
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we have no trace. With all that the genius of the Arab race had 
no kinship and now the Arab race was to fade from the scene. 

After them there enter the Abbasids. They, too, were Arabs 
by blood; but they, at least their earlier rulers of genius, read 
aright the signs, and saw that no Arab kingdom could stand by 
itself. The Constitution of Umar, which regarded the Arab race 
as a people chosen of Allah to do his will, had broken down after 
only a few years. The idea of the Umayyads, which regarded 
the kingdoms of the world as created for the enjoyment of the 
Arab race, had vanished in tribal strife. The non-Arab Mus- 
lims had come to their own again, and by sheer weight of num- 
bers, knowledge, and skill, had compelled recognition and reck- 
oning. That they had from the Abbasids. Their capital, Bagh- 
dad, founded in A. D. 762 by the foresight of al-Mansur, was 
to draw together and weld into a whole three at least of the 
Muslim races, the Arabs, the Persians, and the Syrians. The 
plan of al-Mansur succeeded in great part. The Muslim empire 
was founded as a thing not necessarily Arab or Persian or 
Syrian. Islam, in conception so free but for long politically so 
limited, had now broken its national bonds, and become in a true 
sense a universal religion and a world power. Then, in astound- 
ing outburst, there came the Muslim civilization. 

It is hard to describe this period of culture in terms that will 
not sound strained and even hysterical. For the first hundred 
years of the Abbasid Khalifas we have a veritable Golden Age 
in the intellectual life. These Khalifas held strictly to Islam, 
but they fostered, too, the sciences and arts. All the thought of 
the Greeks, coming in many channels, was accepted eagerly by 
them. Their people was urged to study, to research, to pro- 
duction; and the books which followed showed that the urging 
had effect. It was a period of intellectual earnestness and liter- 
ary productiveness such as has seldom been. For its mate we 
have to look to the great eras of the world when awakening times 
seem to have come. After a century or so, it died away, but the 
intellectual life still went on, though led by fewer and in more 
isolated fashion. Then there would come another period at 
some other court — rivaling but hardly equaling the first in 
brilliancy and originality. Thus the torch has been passed 
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along through a series, at long intervals, of such ages of reviving 
energy. But after that first Abbasid period we find the mass 
of the people taking little part in these. 

Here, then, we have the first element in our central problem. 
How are we to condition and explain this outburst? To ascribe 
it to the Arabs themselves, in any direct sense, is evidently absurd, 
Even to imagine that they, as a virilé element, quickened into 
life for a time the dying or, at best, comatose races which sur- 
rounded them, seems hardly more satisfactory. It would be 
difficult indeed to find in history a really parallel case to support 
such a view. Furthermore, we find them at every turn forced 
back for intellectual aid on these very races. Even their min- 
isters and the officials of their governments were Persians, Turks 
and Kurds. Their men of science were Syrians, Persians and 
Egyptians. Their greatest Arabic scholars and the founders of 
Arabic grammar and of the science of the Arabic language were 
not Arabians. The same holds of many great masters of the 
interpretation of the Qur’an, of theology, traditions and juris- 
prudence. It is really impossible to find a side of the intellectual 
life in which the Arabs continued to hold their own. 

What can we say, then, of the state of these lands and people 
before the Arabs came? Did this civilization exist then, and was 
it simply passed on in a new language and with somewhat 
changed environment? There is nothing to suggest anything 
of the kind. Some study of science, philosophy and medicine 
existed in Persia; some in the Christian monasteries scattered 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf; some, too, among 
the Syrian heathen who had survived, especially at Harran. 
But that study was all, as it were, cloistered in the cells and lab- 
oratories of the learned; it had no free course among the people 
and no one will venture to say that a period of culture and awak- 
ening was then in progress. Intellectually, these people were 
really asleep or worse. Only by grasping this can it be under- 


stood how the great Arab raid swept over such tracts and met’ 


so little real resistance. It is significant, on the other side, to 
observe for how many centuries the Muslims were baffled by 
the passes of the Taurus and the supposed decadent forces of 
Byzantium. There, and there only, did they meet a people which 
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did not exist simply in the past but had a living present and 
future. 

Nor, if we look more narrowly at the Qur’an itself, at the 
influence of the character of Muhammad and of the essential 
ideas of Islam, can we find a clue to our problem. There is noth- 
ing there to spur to intellectual exertion or to pondering over the 
problems of life and of nature. Rather, the opposite. Natural 
science and independent thought, curiosity as to the how and 
why of things, have ever had to fight a long and losing battle 
with simple Islam and the form of life which it fosters. Not the 
contemplative life in Christendom nor the stiffly held dogmas of 
the Roman and Reformation churches have shown a tithe of 
this dragging and repressing influence. It is not merely that 
Islam holds an absolute doctrine of predestination. Rather, it 
is that for it the map of life is fixed, the scheme of existence all 
arranged and for the best. Man needs only to accept and enjoy 
what the bounty of Allah has prepared. Nothing is left to seek 
or to improve. The bounds of this fleeting world and of man’s 
knowledge therein are appointed. And the world, if it is sought 
over keenly, reckoned over highly, becomes a seducing temptress 
turning man from the only thing of any importance, the consid- 
eration of Allah Himself. Man’s chief end is to glorify and en- 
joy Allah for ever, but he must not in doing that consider too 
closely or curiously the works of Allah in creation and provi- 
dence. He may look at nature, but not so narrowly as to distract 
him for a moment from nature’s God. Free examination and 
speculation without the ever present recognition of a tremendous, 
overshadowing Personality is denied. The world is a perpetual 
miracle, carried out from instant to instant by this Being. Na- 
ture in the sense of law does not exist. At best there is a 
certain uniformity or custom, on which man may fairly depend. 
But, first and last, it is for him to take humbly what comes to 
him from day to day at the hand of Allah, and to keep his 
thoughts fixed upon Allah and upon nothing else. From Him 
he has come, and to Him he must return when the world, like a 
many colored bubble, has broken and vanished forever. 

Such conceptions as these could never stir to intellectual life, 
or create a great period of civilization. Yet the period was 
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there and with it our problem, a problem to my mind as yet un- 
solved. Soluble of course it is, but I can put before you no go. 
lution now. My object is rather to urge the fact of this prob- 
lem, a fact very generally obscured or denied. Let me put the 
problem in a word: We have the Muslim civilization to ex- 
plain. None of the elements in it—the Arab race, the con- 
quered peoples, Islam — seem to be adequate to an explanation, 
It may be that we are pressing too closely on the mystery of the 


ebbing and flowing of the nations and their lives, or endeavoring 


to estimate conditions which, once gone, can never be recreated 
or reunderstood, but so long as the European renaissance can be 
weighed and conditioned it would seem that this great Asiatic 
renaissance should be possible of intelligible statement. 


Let us turn now to the second element. Why had the Muslim 
civilization no permanence? Here, again, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish. Islam and what I have called the Muslim civilization 
are two very separate things. They can endure apart from one 
another, I may hazard the assertion, more easily and are more 
thinkable as separate entities than Christianity and the Christian 
civilization. Christianity, some will tell us, is passing in its his- 
torical sense, while the Christian civilization is most enduring. 
However that may be, the essential concepts of Christianity are 
so absolutely part of the Christian civilization, and continue to 
develop and work so in that civilization, that to run a line be- 
tween the two that will follow any bearings but those of a con- 
fessionalist, is manifestly impossible. In Islam it was never s0. 
The Muslim civilization may be said to have flourished in spite 
of Islam. The great thinkers in Islam, apart from some pro- 
fessed theologians, drew no stimulus or guidance from it; often 
they were hopelessly at odds with it. In the case, even, of the 
more original theologians, it would be possible to knock away 
the Muhammadan scaffolding and let the religious edifice, which 
they had reared, stand by itself. Their necessary conceptions 
are purely general, compounded of mysticism and theism. The 
peculiarities of Islam, the bizarre concretenesses, sprung from 
the brain of Muhammad and his immediate constructive fol- 


lowers, drop easily away from them. Yet, in contrast with the 
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asserted experience of Christendom, it is Islam which has sur- 
yvived and not the Muslim civilizations. The worship of the 
black stone in the Ka‘ba, a fetish of the simplest type, has tri- 
umphed over the exalted aspirations and visions of the thinker 
and the mystic. 

Islam, then, understood in this sense of the dogma, ritual, 
institutions and laws established by Muhammad and developed 
by his successors, is one of the most absolutely permanent things 
in the world. In spite of its lack of elasticity, its grasp once 
taken has never been broken nor relkxed. Peoples which had 
accepted Christianity have again thrown it off; but no people 
has yet turned from Islam to another faith. The soil, even, with 
one great exception, which has once become Muslim, remains so 
to this day, in religion at least, if not in government. That ex- 
ception is the Spanish peninsula and the islands which went 
with it, an exception so exceptional in every way as to stand by 
itself. Islam, then, is permanent. 

But the Muslim civilization is impermanent to a singular de- 
gree and in a singular way. The civilizations have always had 
their tides, their ebbs and flows. Europe has had its dark age 
and, again, its renaissance. But taking the European civilization 
in the broadest sense, following it for centuries from the brilliant 
period of Greek thought and letters to the present equally bril- 
liant development of material things, the trend has been a gaining 
one, the steps and hearts have been upwards, and if there have 
come periods of silence and rest, the silence has been a brooding 
and the rest has been a recovery of strength. Far otherwise in 
Islam. There the silences have ever grown longer and deeper ; 
the periods of life and speech have grown fewer and shorter. 
The bearers of the torch have kept dwindling in numbers and 
certainly shrinking more and more from public view. Their 
periods cease to belong to, cease to be identifiable with, the Mus- 
lim peoples; the leaders die in obscurity and fear and leave no 
followers; the abortive great age is over and the old, abiding 
Islam reigns on. 

Hardly anything can be more melancholy than to. trace 
through Muslim history this unviolated law. The thread there 
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of intellectual life—leaving out of account, of course, the 
sciences professional and ancillary to Islam itself — may be said 
to have run three-fold. This analysis is rough, and depends, in 
part, on our ignorance, but will be found suggestive and fairly 
faithful. Outside of it may be placed the great intellectual move- 
ment in the first years of the Abbasids. That seems, in truth, 
to have been a movement of the whole people, or at least affect- 
ing the whole people; such a one, in fact, as the Elizabethan pe- 
riod in England or the Renaissance in Italy. But after this cen- 


tury or less had passed, the intellectual life continued for a time 


in three different ways. First there appeared, from time to 
time, a culture consisting of a circle of men of science and letters, 
gathered round a patronizing monarch at his court. Such a one 
was Sayf ad-Dawla at Aleppo; such, Mahmud the Iconoclast at 
Ghazna; such, many of the Fatimid princes at Cairo; many small 
dynasties in Spain; and perhaps the last, of any meaning, were 
found in the Muwahhid dynasty in Spain and North Africa. In 
all these cases, the essential thing was a protector and fosterer 
strong enough to be able to neglect popular disapproval. 
This is culture on a court footing, imitating in a fashion 
the first great Abbasid encouragement of science, but existing 
essentially for the amusement, edification and praise of the pro- 
tecting prince. It did not spring from the people, and from it 
no popular life could spring. Its existence was strictly depend- 
ent on the existence of a prince with enlightened tastes. And 
even such princes gradually found it advisable to draw a cordon 
round the speculations of their court philosophers, and to fence 
off freedom of thought from the mass of the people. On one 
side, they feared the effects of that thought on the simple faith 
of the multitude, and on another, they feared the wrath of the 
multitude against themselves and the free thinkers of their 
courts. Naturally, under such conditions, genuine freedom of 


thought ceased to exist. Literature might flourish after a fash-— 


ion and for a time, but even it could not, in the long run, reach 
beyond the constructing of panegyrics and jests. Such circles 
stood to true Augustan ages as the imitations of Versailles by 
petty German princes to the actual court of the Grand Monarque. 
As exponents of civilization, they, in their final development, 
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may safely be neglected. Yet, it is always to be remembered 
that al-Farabi, Avicenna, and Averroes, three of the. greatest 
names in Arabic philosophy, were products of such conditions. 

This, which I have just described, was the public, visible 
thread of the intellectual life in Islam. It had no contact with 
the body of the people; it was of its nature to be abrupt and non- 
continuous, a succession of dwindling points and not a line. But 
there must have existed also a second and more continuous thread 
of tradition, consisting of private and solitary students and 
thinkers. Their lives, of necessity, were passed in quietness, 
apart from the throng, seeking safety from it and failing to affect 
it We therefore know little of them in detail. Some stand out, 
as al-Ma‘arri, the satirist, in one way, or as Umar Khayyam in 
another, or as Nasir ibn Khusraw, who finally sought peace in 
ascetic mysticism, in yet a third. Almost all we can say is that 
there was, undoubtedly — perhaps still is to some slight extent — 
asmall number of exceptional men who lived apart and pursued 
philosophy and science along paths which led them often to mys- 
tiism and alchemy. Some had genius, as the three whom I 
have just mentioned, and their names have come down to us. 
Some we know only by vague references, or notes on MSS. 
Many must have gone their way dumb. They were all carriers 
of a hidden torch, and in themselves could have formed no civili- 
zation. That they had to live thus retired and practically to no 
other purpose than to pass on their speculations to a rare handful 
of disciples is the significant thing in them for us. 

Thirdly, there was a thread of development still more myste- 
rious to us, because obscured of intention. Just as these solitary 
thinkers may sometimes have appeared at court, so sometimes 
they may have had part in that vast philosophic society which, 
as has been guessed, and as I have stated already, lay behind and 
was one of the weapons of the Fatimid conspiracy. Such bodies 
were the clearing houses, the means of exchange and intercourse 
for the society of their time. On one side they touched the 
superstitions of the masses, on another the ambitions of would-be 
founders of empire, on a third all the existing phases of the in- 
tellectual life. Of necessity and on all sides they must work 
underground, and they exploited to the uttermost the doctrine of 
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economy in teaching which all Islam accepts, and which has 
crystallized in the tradition ascribed to Ali, “‘ Speak to the people 
as they can understand.” Even when the conspiracy had, on 
the surface, succeeded and the Fatimid dynasty was established, 
the Hall of Science which they opened at Cairo had to be man- 
aged with great care to avoid an open issue with the believing 
people. Their culture, just as in the case of the courts and the 
solitary thinkers, was no true civilization, for it did not reach the 
masses. 

We can now state and appreciate more exactly our second 
problem. In the first century of the Abbasid rule, there came a 
true intellectual period. It was an outburst, comparable in in- 
tensity for the time with the European Renaissance. Thereafter 
came a gradual but persistent decline, varied only by such phases 
of scientific and philosophical activity as I have already indicated. 
Above all, the masses of the people had no part in any true 
culture, seem to have been crippled in some mysterious way for 
independent thought. Our problem, then, is how this should 
have been so. The causes usually assigned do not seem to be 
real or, at least, adequate. Islam itself may have been to blame, 
but a new analysis of Islam will be necessary to show how it 
produced such results. Certainly, its fatalism alone is not a suf- 
ficient cause. The immediate ancestors of most of us were 


equally strong predestinarians, but civilization did not suffer 
greatly at their hands. Nor, to go farther back, was the general 
position in Europe before the Renaissance essentially different 


from that in the contemporary Islam. Only, the Renaissance 
came to Europe and turned it sharply into a new path, and medie- 
valism, for it, was past; while Islam still lived as in medizevalism 
That the Muslim countries are yet in the precise condition 
and hold the precise attitudes of Europe in the middle ages, 
is the kernel of the situation. Nor can the devastation spread 
by the Mongol hordes be alleged as an adequate explanation. 
Their ravages did not spread far enough; Egypt and North Af 
rica, for example, escaped; and our question affects all Muslim 
lands. Wherever Islam has penetrated and a Muslim govert- 
ment been established, we find this inevitable decadence, punctu- 
ated by brief and successively smaller flowerings of a peculiaf 
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hot-house culture, exceedingly narrowed in its scope. And, curi- 
ously enough, such periods are always a sign of weakening in the 
fabric of the state itself. The more critical Muslims themselves 
learned to observe them and knew that the state in which they 
appeared was nearing its close; that some more barbaric and 
virile successor was about to arise and overthrow it. These 
points — the disintegrating and weakening effect of culture, and 
the law that Muslim states change and pass while Islam itself 
is unchanging and permanent —are to be read, for example, 
very clearly in the history of Muslim Spain. They made the re- 
conquest possible, and explain the puzzle that Spanish Islam, 
more highly civilized certainly than Spanish Christendom and 
with the millions of Africa at its back, was in the end driven out. 
But that brings us no nearer a solution of the primary problems 
which I have stated, and which are essentially and taken together 
the question of the general relation of Islam to civilization. 
Practically, they come out in another question, Is Islam capable 
of a permanent and normally developing civilization ? 

It is not my business here to offer answers to these questions. 
Mine is the easier but less satisfactory part of stating the prob- 
lems. But from what has gone before, it will be seen in what 
direction I feel, though very vaguely, the solutions may lie. The 
absolute grasp of Islam on all the sides of the lives of the Mus- 
lims has something to do with it. When theology, philosophy, 
science, law — the church and state in all their phases of activ- 
ity —are allowed to develop separately, much else will be pos- 
sible. Again, when Islam abandons—which apparently it 
never can — its essentially miraculous view of the constitution 
of the universe, and makes some provision for a reign of law, 
Islam will be capable of continuous thought and development. 
Thirdly, and to my mind most certainly and emphatically, the 
learned must abandon their scholastically snobbish attitude to- 
wards the unlearned masses. Knowledge, and with it civiliza- 
tion, must be made a thing not of the few but of the many. The 
village school must be fostered even more than the university ; 
Islam has always known the latter; its weakness has been in the 
former. Scholars must leave their learned ease and isolation 
and serenity of thought and take the people into their confidence. 
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The economy of teaching must go, and the common school mas- 
ter must cease to be the butt of all the village jests. When this 
is accomplished, if accomplished it can be, there will be some 


hope of a permanent civilization in Islam. 


We are now left with our third and last question. In what 
ways and to what extent did the Muslim civilization affect that 
of Europe? The stating of it is almost enough. The problem 
is there and all that I can do is to lay some stress upon its im- 


portance. In this country, most unfortunately, the study of Mu- 


hammadanism and of Arabic things generally has been treated 
as a subordinate department in the study of the Bible. May | 
refer for illustration to the arrangement of this congress itself? 
We have this section of ours in the History of Religion given 
to Muhammadanism, and that is practically all the recognition 
which the whole Muslim world has had, a world in contact for 
centuries with Christendom and which deeply affected it, a world 
which, at the present time, is going through a great awakening, 
and which stands with Christendom and the civilization of 
China as one of the three great existing and militant civiliza- 
tions. It is true that there is a section for Semitic languages, 
but the names of the leading speakers there show that what is 
meant is Semitic in relation to the Bible. Nor is there a section 
of Semitic literature, though the Arabic alone is one of the 
richest literatures in the world. This, let me say, is no criticism 
of the construction of the present congress; the congress, as is 
only fitting, reflects faithfully the attitude of students in this 
country. 

I need say nothing of Islam as it is at present. The news of 
the day brings to us the evidence of its gigantic possibilities. 
But how stand the facts in the earlier case? For the medieval 
world, let Chaucer instruct us. His wife of Bath had been three 
times at Jerusalem. His knight had been a soldier of fortune 
in Muslim lands from the Atlantic to Asia Minor. His squire 
tells — unhappily only half tells—a tale from the “Arabian 
Nights.” He himself puts into English a Latin translation of 
an Arabic treatise on the astrolabe. Much in the same way we 
use translations of German treatises. His mathematical vocab- 
ulary is Arabic. The names of half his authorities in medi- 
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cine are Arabic. The fact stands absolutely firm that in his 
time the Mediterranean peoples, Muslim and Christian, were in 
more living contact, were bound by closer ties of study and in- 
tercourse, than they have ever been since. Then, students went 
to Muslim schools in Spain and Southern Italy to hear the spe- 
cialists in their subjects, and to pursue post-graduate study, as 
ours go now to Germany. Now the learned editors of Chaucer 
do not understand half of these allusions and have to wait till a 
stray Arabist comes round to explain them. What Von Ranke, 
the great master, wrote long ago in a letter to his brother, that 
for the historian of Europe the two indispensable languages were 
Latin and Arabic, has yet to bear fruit. 

But, happily, in Europe this extreme ignorance and indiffer- 
ence is passing. The lamented Dozy first compared, in an his- 
torical spirit, medizeval European chronicles and charters with 
Arabic texts. Now there is a growing body of Spanish Arabists 
who are following in his steps. For them there is the advantage 
that they are all the time on their own soil, and studying their 
own history. The time must come when all the historians of 
medieval Europe will of necessity be Arabists or at least col- 
laborate with Arabists. And I venture to state the thesis 
sharply, that the next labor for these historians will be to rein- 
terpret the civilization of Europe in the light of that of Islam. 
Ignorant depreciation and extravagant worship must yield to 
patient appreciation, and that can only be reached by the students 
of Europe and of Islam recognizing their mutual dependence 
and joining their forces. I hail this congress, then, with its 
ample recognition of the correlation of sciences and the neces- 
sary contact of kindred fields as a weighty acceptance of that 
principle and a long step towards carrying it out. 

Duncan BLacK MACDONALD. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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THE NEW COUNTRY CHURCH. 


Our appreciation of the old Country Church is only equaled 
by our depreciation of the new. “The mother of literature, 
politics and a pure social life” is inscribed on her monument 
with many an eloquent and deserved word of eulogy, but we are 
told that her bright and aggressive descendants have emigrated 
westward or moved to the city. The noble Roman is gone and 
only Rome remains, with its shrines, monuments, and catacombs, 
of archzological interest, peopled with an inferior race. 

The Church of the hillside and valley has only traditions of 
a glorious past and assurances of a decadent present and doubt- 
ful future. Illustrations of country life in our magazines and 
papers rarely fail to include pictures of the abandoned farmstead, 
which is designated as “ typical,’ and the abandoned school- 
house, “showing the decadence of country life in New Eng- 
land.” The mission visitor penetrating into the remote and 
obscure corners of our state tells his story of intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual destitution, and this also, with appropriate head- 
lines, is heralded abroad as typical of the condition of the Coun- 
try Church among us. Editorials and discussions are frequent 
upon “The decadence of the Country Church,” “ Why the chil- 
dren do not attend or.the men identify themselves with the 
Church,” “The restlessness of the ministry,” “ The passing of 
the settled pastorate,” etc. 

Its problems are declared to be racial, social, intellectual, 
economi¢, and spiritual, individual and peculiar to each locality, 
and as yet far, very far, from any adequate solution. 

In other words, as far as the Country Church is concerned, 
the New Jerusalem appears to be returning heavenward rather 
than descending earthward, as John saw it. 

And yet one of old has said, ‘ Say not thou, What is the cause 
that the former days were better than these? for thou dost not 
inquire wisely concerning this.” 
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Is it not just possible that this matter of decadence has been 
a little exaggerated, and the word “ typical ” has been misplaced, 
given over wrongfully to the exception which but proves the rule 
of the vitality and success of the great body of our country 
Churches? I believe so. Certainly, when it comes to represent 
with illustrations one of our cities, like Hartford, they never 
select the lower streets of the city, once aristocratic, now the 
abode of the slums. They could easily find the indescribable 
tenement, the low saloon, and the wretched exterior where once 
was the home of luxury and the abode of puritan respectability, 
but they refrain from photographing it and labeling it as “ typi- 
cal” of Hartford. 

They choose rather for illustration the new city in its beauty 
and promise and the best buildings therein, and call them “ rep- 
resentative” and “typical.” Why, a recent illustrated edition 
of the Courant had for its most conspicuous picture of Hartford 
the new bridge, complete in every particular, carrying trolley 
car, automobile, team and carriage, while the foundations for 
all the piers of the structure are not laid yet. They are right in 
their selection. 

That which is “ typical’ and “ representative’ 
new, the ideal which is being realized in the actual. 

That we as Congregationalists are having some success com- 
paratively in solving the new problems incident to the changed 
conditions in New England is evident from the recent figures 
given us by the editor of the Zion’s Herald. He finds that dur- 
ing the past fourteen years, while the Methodist membership in 
New England has increased 1.4 per cent., ours has increased 10 
per cent. But what of the Country Church in Connecticut? A 
few questions have been asked of the pastors of some fifty 
Country Churches* which were selected by those locally ac- 
quainted throughout the state from every county and confer- 
ence, without regard to size (membership ranging from 59 to 
425, the average and majority being between 100 and 200), as 
examples of churches actively engaged in meeting conditions 
distinctively rural as distinguished from those of the city and 


, 


is always the 


*As an example of the churches selected, the following were taken from the Hart- 
ford East Conference: Enfield, Glastonbury, Hockanum, South Windsor, Wapping. 
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manufacturing center. We believe these to be on the whole 
truly representative of the New Country Church in the different 
localities and diverse conditions which obtain in our state, and 
from these we will try to draw its picture in outline. 

Generally speaking, during the past fifty years the constitu. 
ency and field of activity of these churches has decreased and 
narrowed, but during the past twenty-five years they gained in 
membership 10% per cent., following an 8 per cent. increase dur- 
ing the preceding twenty-five years. 

A more careful examination of the history of one fairly ay- 
erage church will perhaps reveal the meaning of these figures. 

During the past one hundred years this church has come to 
share its field of activity with five other Protestant Churches 
and one Catholic, but, while the population increased 100 per 
cent. during the period, a large portion of the increase being 
Catholic, the Protestant Church membership increased 535 per 
cent., or from 8 to 22 per cent. of the population. 

In other words, these modest figures of gain in these churches 
are eloquently indicative of a cultivation of the soil that is most 
intensive and successful. 

The average length of the present pastorate in these fifty 
representative country churches is eleven years, which is not 
bad for a restless age; and 60 per cent. of the pastors are settled 
by council, as compared w‘th 39 per cent. in our state at large. 

Nearly all of these churches report recent or contemplated 
improvements and additions to their equipment, and the parish 
house or its equivalent is coming to be esteemed a necessity. 
These things are not the outward marks of decadence. 

In adopting new forms of worship these churches are con- 
servative, but not unresponsive to the reasonable demands of our 
age. The Responsive Reading from the Psalter has come to 
stay. The Lord’s Prayer is being used more and more in pub- 
lic service, while the tendency is to introduce the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Gloria, the Litany and some of the more general collects 
from the Book of Common Prayer —to claim and utilize our 
heritage from the Christian past, rather than to cultivate novelty 
and eccentricity. , 

The Country Church in Connecticut is a Missionary Church. 
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Every one of these fifty churches contributed last year to For- 
eign Missions, Home Missions, and the American Missionary 
Association. Forty-one of them remembered all six of our so- 
cieties, and forty-five did not forget the Fund for Ministers. 
They are organized, young and old, with seventy-five Foreign 
Missionary Societies and thirty Home, besides the Ladies’ Aid 
or Benevolent Society, which is everywhere found and full of 
good works. They are fostering an intelligent interest in the 
great movements of the kingdom. The Mission Study Class 
has already found a place in one-fourth of these churches, be- 
sides regular instruction in the pulpit and C. E. Society, and the 
Missionary Library with other like literature is coming in rap- 
idly. Five churches support individual missionaries, not to men- 
tion native Bible women, teachers, preachers and helpers which 
are supported by the various organizations connected with these 
churches. 

Local missionary efforts also abound —the schoolhouse or 
neighborhood meeting (one church supports five such services), 
and the outside Sunday School and C. E. Society. And better 
still, some of the churches are perceiving the advantage of bring- 
ing those in the remote districts to the services of the church 
that they may feel the warmth and enthusiasm of Christian fel- 
lowship and life. One church has a regular service of church 
wagons for this purpose, and others are trying to do the same 
thing by means of individual efforts. 

The best educational policy provides for the maintenance of 
strong schools at central points and the transportation of scholars 
from the remote districts to these schools. And a like policy on 
the part of the church will obtain for it and all concerned all 
the advantages that come to school and scholars from this prac- 
tice, and will not tend to perpetuate but will help to break down 
the mischievous divisions and isolations of locality. 

As to the problem of reaching the youth, it would seem as 
though these churches had the matter pretty well in hand. All 
of them have their Sunday Schools and all but two of them 
C. E. Societies, and about half of them either a Junior Society 
or Pastor’s Class. The Sunday School is probably receiving 
the most and best attention of any organization at the present 
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time. It is everywhere being improved and made more eff- 
cient. Where conditions require concentration of effort, this 
organization affords the best single opportunity for Christian 
influence upon the young. Besides these, however, Boys and 
Girl’s Clubs, Boys Brigade, Knights of King Arthur and other 
organizations bear witness to the energy and activity of the 
Country Church, or at least of the country pastor. 

One pastor writes that his ladies are organized to death, 
No one has ever questioned the presence and usefulness of 
women in the Country Church. I find mentioned an average 
of two distinctively Women’s organizations for every one of 
these churches, and we know that the sisters are most active in 
all the other departments of our church work. 

“Mere man,” however, has few distinctive corners in these 
Country. Churches. The Ecclesiastical Society is generally 
given over to him, but he does not seem to enjoy it or attend it 
very enthusiastically. Six Men’s organizations, three of them 
Men’s Clubs, are mentioned in all of these churches. One pastor 
said that the men in his parish were content to go with the 
women and follow their leadership. 

It is doubtless true that many find intellectual and _ social 
stimulus and help in organizations outside of the church. And 
yet one cannot help feeling that it would do no harm to push the 
man a little more into the foreground in our church life. Not- 
withstanding the impression so prevalent to the contrary, prob- 
ably we have a larger proportion of men in our membership than 
ever before. The proportion fifty years ago in these fifty 
churches was 31% per cent., twenty-five years ago 33 per cent, 
and now it is 35 per cent., being in each period about 1 per cent. 
more than the average for the state. 

It is difficult to even suggest and impossible to adequately 
describe all that these churches are doing in and for their re- 
spective communities, for the church label is not found upon all 
of its products. The New Country Church in Connecticut is 
really, though usually unconsciously, an institutional church. It 
is the center and inspiration of the life of the community. 
Through its members as individuals, and the various outside 
organizations into which they have entered or formed for con- 
venience, it touches the life about it on every side. 
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The local school boards are usually made up quite largely 
from its membership, and frequently the pastor is called to serve 
thereon. These churches are behind every movement and or- 
ganization in the interest of temperance and good citizenship, 
and too generally they are the movement and the organization 
and there is none other. 

All of these churches have their socials, entertainments, fairs, 
etc. — very costly arrangements to raise money, even question- 
able expedients some may say, but prolific of untold good in 
furnishing simple and innocent amusement and affording indis- 
pensable social opportunity. Nearly every one of these churches 
has some informal part in promoting or maintaining some kind 
of a literary circle, book or magazine club, or lecture course — 
one or all of these, to say nothing of libraries and reading rooms. 
Almost without exception these pastors are alive to the greatest 
of all dangers in country life — social and intellectual stagnation. 
Many of them have found the Grange a most convenient and 
helpful ally in meeting the difficulty, and in some cases this or- 
ganization has doubtless helped somewhat in the solution of the 
economic problem which, while it is so influential in the life of 
the church, lies so far beyond its reach. 

The important fact is, however, not so much how these 
churches are solving their problems, but that they are recogniz- 
ing them and making use of means and remedies at hand for 
their solution. 

Even the racial problem, which is not for me to discuss, in- 
creasingly difficult, as it doubtless is from the peculiar character 
of much of the more recent emigration, is being attacked in 
many quiet and inconspicuous ways. 

Our Country Churches no longer witness periodic seasons of 
great spiritual awakening with large ingatherings of converts. 

On the other hand periods of marked spiritual declension are 
not observed. Our work is steady,, resourceful, unremitting, 
broader and more definite year by year in its recognition of the 
needs of our communities and in its efforts to meet them, and, 
best of all, day by day the Lord is adding to us those that are 


being saved. 
WILLIAM F. ENGLISH. 


East Windsor, Conn. 
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A THEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN 
PHASES OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 





The working theology of a pastor who begins his work imme- 
diately at the close of his course of academic training and pro- 
fessional study consists primarily in his mastery of the standards 
for which the church has declared. It is by no means necessa- 
rily a cold and dead body of scientific knowledge; indeed, if it 
were this it would be no true theology. It does await, however, 
a certain warrant of certainty and a definite touch of life, which 
is to be found in the experience of the living persons of the par- 
ish who claim to have found God and to be living in conscious 
relationship with him. This experience becomes a new source 
of knowledge to the pastor. He discovers facts of the first rank 
upon which he must reason. His course in systematic theology 
in the seminary is continued in a course in systematic theology in 
the parish. The two exert reciprocal influence. The pastor who 
attempts to interpret the Christian experience of the parish in 
terms of theology is not a novice. His very observation of the 
facts will be more or less conditioned by his seminary training. 
On the other hand, the system of Christian theology wrought out 
in the seminary will not remain unmodified by the parish expe- 
rience if the pastor is a living man studying vital facts. 

Every Congregational pastor must be a Christian theologian 
in a certain sense. He will not have the least wish to claim the 
title in any exclusive or academic sense; but, as a man in close 
and tender touch with the Christian experience of the parish and 
as the possessor of a deepening, more fruitful Christian expe- 
rience of his own, he is bound to attempt to subject these expe- 
riences to examination and to reduce them to order. His study 
of the Scriptures and literature adds more facts and enlarges his 
vision. Reasoning from these data, however imperfect and 
cramped his processes may be, the pastor is a theologian. 

This method of investigation is logical and timely. It is a 
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part of the general temper and movement of scientific inquiry 
Men rush with eager zeal to interpret the facts of the natural 
order in the terms of natural science; they receive the applause 
of their fellows for their service to the cause of human learning. 
Surely attention should be given to all the facts. There is more 
in the universe than rocky strata and shining stars. The Chris- 
tian experience is as integral a part of the cosmos as fishes and 
fens. The modern scientist demands the facts at first hand and 
all the facts. Then he must require the pastor’s report upon 
Christian experience as much as the chemist’s report upon the 
elements of his science. Romanes was simply the champion of 
true scientific method when he insisted that “the religious con- 
sciousness of Christians’ is a phenomenon which demands in- 
vestigation.' Thus the pastor’s report is demanded by universal 
science. 

The pastor has peculiar access to the facts at first hand. He 
is with his people in a closeness of fellowship when the Christian 
ideal and motive and control are displayed as they are shown to 
no other person. He may estimate, and he must estimate if he 
is true to his privilege, what Christian theology really is by what 
he sees of the action of Christ and reaction upon Christ in his 
own spiritual life and in the experience of the parish. 

The product of this method today is as precious and true as 
it was when Jesus shared his life with the twelve. When the 
first, the greatest, and the simplest Christian creed was uttered, 
“Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God,” the glad con- 
fession did not leap to the lips of a man who had been taught 
formal theology by a rabbi; it burst from the very experience of 
aman who had been the companion of a Friend. “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” * There is an in- 
tutional avenue of apprehension open to those who abide in the 
Master through which is made known ultimate truth. As Denney 
says:* The content of the term Christ “is revealed to us in a 
teligious experience in which the Father draws us to the Son, 


1“Thoughts on Religion,” Chicago, 1896, p. 108. 
*Matt. 16 : 16-17. 
§“Studies in Theology,’’ London, Hodder, 1895, p. 34. 
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and the Son interprets to us the Father; it is on such a religious 
experience alone that our theology can be built.” 

This paper is an attempt to subject certain phases of Christian 
experience, personal to the writer or shared in the parish, to ex- 
amination with a view to interpret them in the terms of Christian 
theology. 

We know ourselves as personal beings, distinct from others, 
with persistence of identity. We are not a bundle of powers 
loosely bound together ; we consist in a unity which presents the 
insuperable mystery of an individual. 

Most clearly of all we comprehend the relations which we 
bear to corresponding environments. 

1. There is a physical body related to a material world and 
in the perfect adjustment of that relationship stands the health 
and permanence of the body. 

2. There is a reasoning soul related to a world of mental 
and emotional and volitional reality. In this we think and feel 
and choose. 

3. Still more profound is a native and universal capacity to 
respond to a Higher Being. We possess ideals of perfection 
which we do not attain. We cry out for help in the unequal 
struggle with the cosmos. In relation with this ideal world and 
this Supreme we maintain a spiritual life called religion. When 
that Supreme is revealed through Jesus Christ, and relations with 
him established and maintained by faith in Christ, the spirit’s ex- 
perience becomes Christian. The biology of this experience is 
Christian theology. 

This highest capacity or sense of the person demands corres- 
ponding reality. It does not create a God simply for its own sat- 
isfaction. The capacity exists because the reality which can 
satisfy it has evoked it, as the light evokes an eye through an 


age-long process from a pigment cell. The witness to the capac- 
ity is universal. “As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” * “ For thou hast created 
us unto Thyself, and our heart finds no rest until it rests i 
Thee.” ® All persons are truly seekers after God. The heathen 





4Psa. 42:1. 
6 Augustine, ‘‘Confessions,”’ I: 1, i. 
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beating an idol in angry revenge is nevertheless a witness to the 
persistence of a primal spiritual passion. 

The Christian discovers his God through the life of a person 
in history, Jesus of Nazareth, and names him Father, as Jesus 
did. The Christian’s perfect name for God is the one used by 
Paul with glowing affection, “The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” © The God of Jesus is the God who satisfies my 
spirit. I seek to conceive of God as Jesus conceived him; I dare 
to attempt for myself such a relationship to the Father in love 
and obedience as Jesus bore to him. The very heart of the Chris- 
tian experience is this, God the Father is discovered in Jesus. 

The central fact about this discovery is construed in the terms 
of the holiest thing we know about ourselves. The supreme fact 
about us is love; the central passion in us is love. The Father- 
love becomes the central fact about God as we experience him. 
Men cannot escape the appeal. The love of a mother will follow 
her boy to the uttermost deeps of ruin, still yearning to save him. 
The love of God will cling to a man in the abyss. 

Out of this experience of the soul, even when love is defied, 
I construct the central Christian doctrine of the Father-love 
of God. It is the starting-point in theology. Its severity is jus- 
tice; its patience is forgiveness ; its acceptance is heaven; its out- 
rage and defiance is hell; its supreme manifestation is personal 
sacrifice. This is my first preaching doctrine — God the Father 
loves men. I have dared say it to a criminal trembling after con- 
viction; I have repeated it to the saints who, after half a century 
of experience, have not yet exhausted its meaning. 

The logical following out of the name Father into the analogy 
of the family leads us to the construction of the moral and spir- 
itual order as a spiritual family, in which the sovereign love of 
the Father comes to expression in a perfect will, whose ready ac- 
ceptance is the joy of the child. There have been several analo- 
gies ised to describe the order in which God and man stand re- 
lated. The City of God, the Republic of God, and the Kingdom 
of God are well known. The logical issue of the doctrine of the 
divine Fatherhood, however, is the construction of the entire re- 
ee 

SEph., 1:3 
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lationship between God and man according to the analogy of 
the family of God. The Christian experience warrants this cop. 
struction, which has certain logical corollaries. 

It defines the ideal of the spiritual life for every person asa 
perfect relationship of love, trust and service between the yeam- 
ing spirit and the answering Father. We live in the Father's 
house; his will is our law; his life is our strength. 

This is what ought to be. Christian experience witnesses, 
however, to the fact that these conditions are not realized. Some 
thing has disturbed the perfect relationship. Every person is 
conscious of the rupture. The great confessional literature of 
the spirit, increasing as the centuries pass, is the outpouring of 
the sorrowing human heart aware of its failure to realize its 
perfect relation with God. The penitential psalms, the self-dis- 
closures of an Augustine, and the last office of contrition per- 
formed by ourselves as our own priests, witness to the deep, 
pervasive, deadly element of disaster, which has invaded our 
lives to break our relationship with the Father. The words of 
the “ General Confession ” of the Book of Common Prayer never 
were written for mere liturgical effect; they are a part of the 
“ litanies of nations,” welling “ up from the burning core below:” 
“We have left undone those things which we ought to have done; 
and we have done those things which we ought not to have done; 
and there is no health in us.” 

It is self-love and self-will that lies at the root of this separa- 
tion. The unity and peace of the family of God is broken by 
. the impulsive, stubborn self-seeking of the Prodigal Son. This 
parable of Jesus is drawn out with absolute fidelity to the facts 
of the Christian experience. The putting of self before others 
and the choice of one’s own pleasures at the expense of all sense 
of filial and fraternal duty is the result of a sinful will, and the 
defiance of the Father’s love. 

Sin is an awful fact in life. It is not the supreme fact. It 
would be if there were no possibility of a return home on the 
part of the child who has separated himself from the Father's 
house. However viewed, nevertheless, sin is something inde- 
scribably dreadful. The way to measure its dire quality is to 
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regard the preciousness of that which it invades and destroys. 
It does no less than shatter the perfection of the family of God. 
The deepest experiences of the soul show us that sin is more 
than a misfortune; it is more than a trace of the imperfect borne 
by an upward-struggling humanity. It is an inborn tendency and 


native warp of personality as well as an act of a definite quality 
It involves us in guilt; it brings upon us penalty. We come into 
conditions of distress. “ Wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me out of the body of this death?’’* This is not a cry 
of despair from a weakling; it is the outburst of a strong man. 
The Christian people have joined Paul in a great chorus of 
thanksgiving for rescue and relief. ‘1 thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

The experience of the Christian people is consistent in declar- 
ing that sin is not the final fact about life; that there is pardon, 
and restoration, and joy possible. They have found it so. They 
have found it in Christ. 

Tracing back this assurance to its sources we find that it 
comes first of all from the Bible. Here in a collection of 66 
books there is a transcendent unity of purpose. God the Father 
is portrayed as disclosing in history a purpose of redemption 
and pardon. He is gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy. He has been doing for man in the past just what man 
in the present needs to have done for him. He promises ‘that he 
will do this for every man who will meet the terms of his gracious 
invitation. As a man who always spoke calmly and sincerely 
said to me, ‘“‘ I have found my God in my Biblé and on my knees.” 

Here, then, our souls, craving knowledge and help, find what 
they need, and out of this experience grows a doctrine that these 
are really divine books. They minister with success to the spirit 
in all its various moods and necessities, and their inspiration, 
which is primarily an inspiration in point of authorship, stands 
attested by what they have done and are doing for the Christian 
people. 

Many sensitive spirits have felt keenly the modern process of 
criticism through which trained scholars are causing these books 
——— 


TRo., 7: 24-25. 
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to pass. So far, however, as the critical process has established 
its results these have not invalidated the Christian Scriptures as 
serving their self-expressed purpose, “to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” * It is because 
these sacred writings perform this function that they are di- 
vinely given. 

When we come to look in detail at that consciousness of sal- 
vation from sin and new life of holy purpose which is disclosed 
in the experience of all Christians we find its essential elements 
consistently set forth. 

In the Bible is contained the record of a purpose of divine 
redemption from sin, moving up to its realization through a his- 
toric personality, Jesus of Nazareth. The Christians have trusted 
this record so much that they have formed a personal devotion 
to him. The witnesses to this fact, namely, that they have found 
help and hope and joy and God through devotion to this Christ, 
are now living and have lived, numbered by millions. The testi- 
mony is concurrent for centuries. Those nearest the time in 
which Jesus lived are also consistent in the testimony which they 
bear to the place that Jesus held in their salvation. A man in 
the year 1905 in America and the Apostle Paul in the first cen- 
tury in Oriental Palestine is each saved from sin in the same 
way, by faith in Christ. Then, still further, this testimony as to 
what Jesus does is in exact accord with the witness which he bore 
concerning his own purpose and work in the world. He claimed 
to come in order that men might be saved from their sins; mil- 
lions of men bear witness that they have been saved by him. This 
means mutual confirmation. The experience of the Christian 
people is not a delusion; men who stole are not made to steal no 
more by a delusion. Only a living Lord, a divine Person, could 
do what Jesus claimed to do; the One who does what we know 
has been done for us must be a divine Saviour. 

From this claim which Jesus makes for himself, and which 
is warranted by the Christian experience, we draw the great, cet 
tral doctrine of the Incarnation. “The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” In a unique, historic person, Jesus of 





Se Tim., 3: 35. 
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Nazareth, the infinite God has disclosed himself in the terms of a 
perfect human life. Here is at length revealed the holy will and 
the perfect love of God. Jesus is Son of God and perfect man. 
In the perfection of his humanity his divinity is realized. This 
js a unique Incarnation. Jesus is not one among many sons of 
God. He is Son of God, isolated, unique. This is the fact of 
experience confirming the fact of history. Specific and detailed 
doctrines of this unique Incarnation are many; none ever rises 
to do full justice to the facts lying deep in the consciousness of 
the Christians who have found in Jesus their Saviour. 

The Christian does not take Jesus simply as example, or 
teacher. He finds in him a divine Saviour from sin. Nothing 
less than this exalted title will meet the facts of the experience 
of men and women living today and saved by the divine Christ. 

The spirit stands in constant need of help in its struggle and 
of instruction in its ignorance. These two things, knowledge and 
power, are constantly demanded by the soul of every person. The 
little child asks for help to be good; the aged saint longs for 
power in the stress of his spirit. 

The experience of the Christian people has been uniform in 
attestation to the fact that, through a power outside themselves, 
they are kept true to God in Christ. The normal ‘experience is 
described in the New Testament in these words: 

You “who are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation.” ® 

The witnesses to the fact are as many as are the faithful 
Christian disciples in all the ages. 

Coming to the interpretation of the facts we find them won- 
derfully in accord with what we would expect from the earthly 
life of Jesus and from his promises to his disciples. He was 
himself in ceaseless communion with the Father, and in the great 
times of distress he was ministered to by the heavenly powers. 
If they did not come to his relief in Gethsemane it was not be- 
cause they were not available. Twelve legions of angels ?° stood 
teady to smite betrayer and captors. The will of perfect obe- 


dience alone restrained them. 
a 

*: Pet. 1:5. 

10 Matt., 26 : 53. 
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This great doctrine of the Holy Spirit is one of the neglected 
truths of our time. It receives new help from the history of the 
Christian people. 

The activities of a person are assigned to this Divine Power 
in the descriptions of it in the New Testament. The effort to 
discriminate between person and person involves us in hopeless 
confusions of ontological speculation. This confusion has re- 
sulted in the neglect of the doctrine. It is a pity. It would be 
far better for us to struggle together to restore the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit to a leading and permanent place in the activity 
of the Christian people, than for us to contend much about ques- 
tions of metaphysics and criticism. The great testimony of the 
Christian people is that the Father is even now working upon his 
children. We are in the midst of the age of the Spirit. All the 
activities of the spirit are like those of the body, reactions upon 
an impulse from without. A man in his dream clenches his fist 
and smites a foe in the air; it is simply the physical response to 
the memory of a past peril. His action is not primary action at 
all; it is reaction upon spiritual impulse. The whole sphere of 
spiritual effort is of the same nature. We are constantly played 
upon by spiritual force. The fundamental philosophy of the 
Christian people must be a spiritual idealism summed up by such 
words as Paul’s propositions : 

“ For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things.” ” 
and 

“One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in vou all.” 

We dare not isolate the doctrine of the Holy Spirit to the 
ecstasy of saints and the trial hours of the spirit. The Christian 
people live in the atmosphere of the Holy Spirit. The farmer 
plows his furrow, the machinist shapes his steel, the preacher 
makes ready his message, and the saint of the Lord closes his 
world-weary eyes in the same radiant atmosphere of spiritual 
reality. The preacher must be true to the boundless promise 
and joy of this central fact of the reality, the vital nearness, and 
the ceaseless ministry of the Holy Spirit. We can assure met 





11 Ro., 11: 36. 
12 Eph., 4:6. 
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with whom the battle of life is going hard that there is help at 
hand in the Spirit; we can stand with those who mourn and 
afirm the comfort of the Spirit; we can bring to strong men the 
daim of the Spirit upon their service. The great truth receives 
little help from abstract discussions of identity, procession, and 
adoration ; the significant element in the creeds is that the Spirit 
“spake by the prophets.” This personal, historic, and present 
ministry is witnessed by the experience of the Christian people. 

In this experience there is also evident a consciouness of some 
srt of distinction in the very being of God, a social element 
which answers the social constitution of man himself. In the 
ancient form of Christian baptism, in the “ Gloria Patri,” in the 
literature of doctrine and devotion alike this feeling has found 
expression. There is essential unity and diversity consistent in 
the very being of God. The reduction of the seeming paradox 
is subject matter for metaphysics in its profoundest processes. 
Every Christian who is somehow aware of the fact bows rever- 
ently to confess its inscrutable character. If Jesus had regarded 
asolution of the problem necessary to human salvation he surely 
would have given it as part of his teaching. He saves man from 
sin without the solution of the mystery; therefore the solution is 
not necessary. The reason why Christians remain untroubled 
by the persistent mystery is because Jesus was untroubled by it 
and silent concerning it. 

If we turn now to the central confession which is peculiar to 
the Christian people it is this —they bear witness to the fact 
that a new relationship to God the Father as known in Christ 
results in a changed life, and that this new relationship is estab- 
lished in some way through the same living Christ. Thus Jesus 
becomes their Saviour. The new life is mediated by him; indeed, 
itishimself. This is a consistent witness of Christian experience 
from first to last. 

Two questions must arise: 

1. How is Christ appropriated as Saviour? 

2. How does Christ save men? 

Ihave put the questions in this order because the experience 
arises in this order. Men do appropriate Christ as Saviour be- 
Cause they believe that he can save them: but the full conviction 
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of his Saviourhood comes as a result and not as a preliminary 
of salvation. 

The most perfect objective expression of the experience is the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 

The soul’s awakening begins in a new realization of its true 
nature and its new spiritual possibility, on the background of its 
present isolation and separation. We found ourselves in straits 
and we knew that we had no business to be there feeding swine, 
The persistent knowledge that the Father loves us calls us home, 
and Jesus is the way thither. In faith, which is not a matter of 
intellectual assent but an act of voluntary trust, we arise and go 
to the Father. Then begins a new relationship, that is, a new 
life. We are saved through Christ. 

In attempting to interpret this experience in which we all have 
repeated the conditions of the parable, we shape the doctrine of 
conversion. It means radically the change of relation. Some- 
times it necessitates the sudden rending of old ties and the quick 
linking of new bonds. In such a case the soul’s experiences in 
conversion may be very sudden and intense. 

There are many cases, however, in which the relation between 
God in Christ and the personal spirit have always been so inti- 
mate and sweet that the great choice has been distributed through 
all the good choices of the life. Even then, at some time there 
is such clearness and depth of feeling as makes a definite and 
critical decision evident. Christian nurture never can dissipate 
the crisis of conversion. It is not an accidental phenomenon in 
the storm and stress of adolescent change. It is the soul’s free 
response to God in Christ. 

It is an appreciation of the meaning of this crisis of conver 
sion to the spirit, together with a consciousness of the eternal 
values of every action, which leads a preacher to insist with such 
earnestness upon the preciousness of the present moment. We 
regard all choices as permanent in their effect. We are what we 
are today because past choices are persistent. We set the soul’s 
direction here. Through the episode of death we pass into af- 
other life. These earthly choices must be permanent for that 
after life. We have no grounds for knowledge beyond this pres 
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linary ent, and with that conviction we preach to men and plead for de- 
cision now, the only moment that is really ours. 
is the Out of Christian experience in the process of salvation comes 
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the answer to the question, How does Jesus become the world’s 

s true Saviour ? | 
of its The experience of the Christian shows that, in the final analy- 





straits sis, God saves him by loving him. This is the attractive force 
inGod. This is what revealed us when we “ came to ourselves.” H 
This shows us the deformity of sin. ij 

Jesus is the manifestation of the love of God for men. ; 
Thereby he becomes their Saviour. He displays the infinite ten- 
derness and the suffering love of God. . 

Deep down in the heart of the Christian, not because he has q 
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have been taught it, but because he feels it, lies another conviction 
ne of which it is difficult to put into clear propositions. It is the cer- i 
ome- tainty that the whole earthly life of Jesus, culminating in his a 
quick death, did something for the salvation of the individual Christian r 
: 5 2 < if 
es In which was unique and which he only could have done. Out of il 
this conviction have grown the hymns of the church which ex- t 
acct . hy 
ween press the Christian’s conception of the Cross. i 
a ; H! 
inti “We may not know, we cannot tell a 
ough What pains He had to bear; 
h But we believe it was for us : 
there i 
ail He hung and suffered there.” * i 
inate Underneath all doctrines of Atonement, giving them sub- 
oil stance and reality, lies this feeling of the Christian people. Sac- 
teed rifice cannot be inconsistent with love. If sacrifice was necessary, 
love made it so. Indeed, the very constitution of the world re- 
ail quires renunciation. The innocent suffer for the guilty and vi- 
ail cariousness is an element in the whole world order. 
; h “Entbehren sollst du! sollst entbehren! 
suc Das ist der ewige Gesang 
We Der jedem an die Ohren klingt, 
t we Den, unser ganzes Leben lang 
ous Uns heiser jede Stunde singt.” 
an- 13 Mrs. C. F. Alexander, “ There is a Green Hill far away.” 
that 14 Thou shalt renounce and sacrifice thou must! 
This is the everlasting song 
res- That in the ear of each one rings, 





That ever, through our whole life long, 
Each moment hoarsely to us sings. 
See James, ‘‘ The Varieties of Religious Experience,’ 
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No estimate of commercial values and no scheme of meta- 
physical satisfactions is great enough to comprehend or to ex- 
press the manifestation of the essential altruism of the Father- 
God in the death of Jesus Christ. Human parenthood, which 
knows the anguish and the rapture of sacrifice, has no great diffi- 
culty in finding comprehensible in God what it knows to be neces- 
sary and consistent in itself. The Christian is not offended at 
the Cross. He is claimed by it. The Christian discovers that 


Jesus expended all the resources of his gracious being in order. 


to show us what God’s nature is. This involved facing man’s 
death and expressing God’s sacrificial altruism. He that hath 
seen Christ hath seen the Father. By this vision men have made 
felicitous for them what would otherwise be intolerable. Here 
they rest their souls and find peace and strength. The mystical 
union involves Calvary. Without this supreme event the Father 
would not have been unveiled and the ultimate meaning of the 
‘life of man on earth would not have been disclosed. The su- 
preme expression of the Christian experience gathers therefore 
in the personal loyalty and service of the individual to the Master. 
[t cries with the crusader, 
“ Fairest Lord Jesus! 
Thou! my soul’s glory, joy, and crown.” 

It utters its conviction and its love together in the words of 
St. Thomas, ‘“ My Lord and my God.” ?* The final construction 
of the Christian experience in the terms of theology returns at 
last to the affirmation of St. Peter, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” '® 

Ozora S. DavIis. 
New Britain, Conn. 





1® John, 20: 28. 
16 Matt., 16: 16. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


If a text were needed to justify the selection of the theme 
which has been chosen for this occasion, it could be found sev- 
eral times over among the recorded utterances of the Great 
Teacher. Jesus again and again exhorted his disciples and 
hearers in one form or another to study the signs of the times, 
and he more than once rebuked the multitude for its lack of dis- 
cernment and failure to understand the import of current events. 
“When it is evening ye say, it will be fair weather, for the 
heaven is red; and in the morning, it will be foul weather today, 
for the heaven is red and lowering. Ye know how to discern the 
face of the heaven, but ye cannot discern the signs of the times.” 
“Learn from the fig tree her parable,” he said to the inner circle 
of his disciples ; ““ when her branch is become tender and putteth 
forth its leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh. Even so 
also, when ye see these things come to pass, know ye that he is 
nigh.” Jesus not only urged his followers to study the signs of 
the times, but he was himself in this as in all things an example 
and inspiration to them. No one understood so well as he the 
movement and import of the times in which he lived. His eye 
penetrated the secrets of Providence, as well as of nature, and 
read in advance the coming of his own kingdom. Many of the 
parables of our Lord are but prophecies of things about to come 
to pass; and his gospel was truth for the present because it was 
truth for the future and for all time to come. Jesus is indeed 
the only teacher whose words have the clear ring of eternity. 
He alone, though a child of his times, was likewise a child of 
all times and seasons and surroundings. He spoke the dialect 
of the day and of a particular locality, but uttered truths that 
never wax old. 

But while our Lord urged his hearers to watch for the signs 
of the times, he warned them against being deceived by false 
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* Address at the opening cf the Seminary year September 28, 1904. 
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prophets and superficial appearances. “If any man shall say 
unto you, Lo here is the Christ, or Lo there, believe it not,” 
Jesus recognized that his disciples and followers would be sub- 
ject to a two-fold danger, either of failing to recognize the on- 
coming of the kingdom, or of imagining it at hand when there 
was but the simulation of the divine presence. In this, as in 
all else, man is subjected to the severest test and must learn by 
experience and failure the straight and narrow way of life, 
And nothing but the single eye and the pure heart and the stead- 
fast faith will keep his feet in the pathway that groweth brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day. Our divine Master, how- 
ever, has given us special criteria by which to test the signs of 
the times and to discover whether or no they be the beckonings 
of God to enter in to the widening fields of his providence and 
grace. How often did he illustrate the truth which he wished 
to convey to his disciples by some incident or example drawn 
from Old Testament history. He assumed that the principles 
of the kingdom could be deduced from God’s dealing with Israel 
in days gone by. The same Lord had been and still was over 
all, in all and through all. What God had done was an earnest 
of what he would do, and in the long reaches of history the 
lesson could be read and understood. There was besides this 
advantage, that subsequent events had proved all things and de- 
clared whether or not they were of God. Gamaliel was right 
when he urged the sanhedrim to take heed and refrain from the 
persecution of the apostles, for, said he, ‘‘ if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will be overthrown, but if it is of God, ye will 
not be able to overthrow them, lest haply ye be found even to be 
fighting against God.” Prophecy fulfilled is no longer proph- 
ecy, but actuality, and the facts of history are the doings of God 
and bear the stamp of his judgment. Jesus’s appeal to the his- 
tory of Israel was an appeal to God, who had written his warn- 
ings and exhortations in accomplished facts across the centuries. 

But Jesus by no means restricted himself or his disciples to 
Hebrew history for examples of God’s dealings with man. 
Wherever the footprints of the divine presence could be dis- 
cerned, there was a lesson for man in the ways of God. Besides, 
in so clearly and fully forecasting the future of his kingdom 
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our Lord put his own teachings to the test of time. “ When 
these things come to pass, know ye that he is nigh.” The dis- 
ciples after his departure found frequent fulfillments of their 
Master’s teaching in the events and occurrences about them. 
Had he not promised to be with them alway even unto the end? 
And that presence was a guarantee of his guidance and help. 
As the vears passed by, the early disciples appealed more and 
more to the Lord’s dealings and deliverances. What he had 
done for them was an earnest of what he would do. The Mas- 
ter's words, though uttered in years gone by, were still living 
oracles, because they had been fulfilled over and over again. It 
is not strange therefore that the teachings of Christ should very 
soon have assumed canonical authority, for they had been veri- 
fied in experience and proven by fact. The same impulse which 
canonized the Gospels also led to the canonization of the apos- 
tolic writings. These too were transcripts of Christian expe- 
rience and accounts of the ongoing of the kingdom of God. 
But when the New Testament Scriptures had received canonical 
authority, the Church was more and more inclined to restrict 
its appeal to them and to the Old Testament, neglecting the 
larger range of the divine activity. This, no doubt, was a neces- 
sity of the times, since the babel of voices in those days was too 
confusing, and the testimony of experience and the witness of 
accomplished facts too unverifiable. However, that is no rea- 
son why we should neglect the pages of Christian history and 
cease to search for the lessons of providence written across the 
centuries. The history of the Christian Church is a new chap- 
ter in the unfolding of God’s ways in the world, and it is rich 
in admonition, reproof, correction, exhortation, and encourage- 
ment. What Christ has done with and for his Church is an 
assurance of what he will do. In the long stretches of time the 
plans and purposes of God stand revealed. It took ages to pro- 
duce the diamond and deposit the gold and silver in the earth, 
but their presence there is sure evidence of the activity of the 
Creator and Ruler of all. So may we prove our faith by delving 
into the past and discovering the deposits of truth from genera- 
tion to generation. There is no more trustworthy guide than 
accomplished facts, when subsequently witnessed by God as his 
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divine judgment. Each age has its lesson, each epoch its warn. 
ing and exhortation, and we do well to search the pages of 
Christian history for the lessons of life. Our own age must, of 
course, receive particular attention. We are dealing with the 
present, but in view of the future, and must look for the guid- 
ance and help of God. The present age, however, is the most 
difficult of all to comprehend and interpret. Events have not 
yet received the divine stamp, and the ultimate outcome cannot 
always be discerned. Things indeed are in the making, and we 
ourselves are a part of the process. The stream of time carries 
us along, so that we can with difficulty get and keep our bear- 
ings; our point of view is constantly shifting, and we cannot 
easily distinguish the transient ripple from the onflowmg cur- 
rent of the river. The effort, however, to understand the move- 
ments of our own times and the import of things transpiring 
about us ought not to be abandoned. In practical business af- 
fairs men never cease to try to forecast the future, since much 
of their success depends upon their ability to do so. The same 
is true of the statesman, and indeed of all world-workers. We 
live in the present, but for the future, the harvest lies ahead, 
though it is always seedtime. Man is a child of the past and of 
the present, but an heir of the future. This is true both of the 
individual and of the race, and in spite of the many and great 
changes that have come over the world, human nature is after 
all a remarkably constant factor. It is this permanency in man 
and mankind that makes the past so rich in lessons for us all. 
Genuine experience, whether of the individual or of the race, is 
valuable, both for the life that now is and for that which is to 
come. This is the justification for any appeal to history as a 
cuide of life. Jesus assumed without hesitation that the expe- 
rience of Israél under Jehovah’s leadership was a sure basis of 
judgment as to what his own followers might expect of God's 
guidance and mercy. He cited the experience of individual Is- 
raelites likewise as a warning or exhortation to his disciples 
and hearers, and his apostles followed in his footsteps, making 
both his words and the words of the Old Covenant a basis for 
their teaching and preaching. The Christian Church has ever 
done the same, appealing to the Old and New Testaments as 4 
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revelation of God, not only for men of past ages, but for all 
times and places. The Christian preacher of today grounds his 
sermon in the Word of God, and this he does because he believes 
that Word of universal and eternal validity. If, then, the spirit- 
ual teacher appeals to Biblical history for divine instruction and 
guidance, may he not also appeal to the history of the Christian 
Church to the same end? It is, no doubt, very fortunate that 
our Bible has been restricted to a few inspired writings. Plainly 
this was the plan of providence, but no interdict has been placed 
upon the subsequent pages of history. Jesus’ assurance of his 
continual presence with his Church is indeed a sufficient justi- 
fication for our use of Christian history as a guide in determin- 
ing the will and ways of God. History is, of course, a relative 
science, and our deductions from it are only approximations to 
the truth. Yet is it the most inclusive and conclusive of all the 
sciences ; for everything scientific has a history by which it must 
be judged. History gives us totality of results and often sug- 
gests final issues. It includes all and arbitrates all. The history 
of philosophy, for example, takes in all systems of philosophy 
and it suggests perhaps the final philosophy. The history of re- 
ligions compares all religions and is bound to say which is the 
best. The same is true of ethics and social theories. The his- 
tory of Christianity is the history of everything pertaining to 
it and ought to be a final judgment about it, a final judgment 
about its methods of propagation, its rites of worship, its polity, 
its discipline, its ethics, its doctrine. It ought to suggest the 
wisest forms of all these, and point out the chief aberrations and 
perversions of the truth. Surely the lessons to be learned from 
Christian history are many and valuable. There are both warn- 
ings and encouragements in the record of the past. Error has 
ofttimes had its day and may yet prevail, but in the long run 
truth will triumph, because it has in it the promise and potency 
of him who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. “ Fret not thy- 
self because of evil doers, neither be thou envious at the wicked, 
for there shall be no reward to the evil man, and the lamp of the 
wicked shall be put out.” 

The study of our own times is, as has been remarked, an im- 
perative duty for those who would bring the gospel to bear upon 
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the minds and hearts of the men of today. The task, however, 
of accurately estimating the forces at present at work in the 
world is supremely difficult. Modern civilization is so complex 
and intricate as to well nigh defy analysis. However, every 
teacher and leader must attempt to determine the present trend 
of things in order that he may be a /eader and guide. In seek- 
ing to estimate our own age we very naturally revert to that 
epoch in the history of the world most nearly parallel with our 
own times. It is quite true that there are no real parallels in 
history, yet the resemblances between two epochs are ofttimes 
so close as to justify a careful comparison of the two, and the 
ultimate outcome of the movements of one epoch may suggest 
dangers to be avoided or ends to be sought in a future age, 
With these thoughts and principles in our minds permit me to 
gather up a few lessons for the present by an appeal to a past 
period in the history of our Christian faith. 

If one were asked to name the period or generation in past 
times most nearly parallel with our own, he would almost surely 
specify the age of the Antonines, or the second century of our 
Christian era. The number of points of resemblance between 
these two epochs is certainly very great and striking, and it is 
these resemblances to which I would invite your particular at- 
tention. A brief sketch of the condition of things in the middle 
of the second century will form the basis of our comparison. 
In the first place, the political status of the Graeco-Roman world 
at that time was the result of two or three centuries of Roman 
conquest. Rome had broken down all the barriers between the 
nations surrounding the Mediterranean and had brought those 
nations under her sway. She had thus set free the various na- 
tional ideas and ideals, and these began to mingle with one 
another and produce a sort of cosmopolitan politics. In the 
second place, Rome had cleared the seas of pirates, and had con- 
nected the various parts of the empire by a magnificent system 
of highways, thus preparing the way for commerce and trade 
and travel, and everybody set out to explore the world and barter 
his wares. In the third place, the old systems of philosophy — 
Greek, Roman, and Oriental — had likewise been to a large ex- 
tent broken down, and a new spirit-of eclecticism was pervading 
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the thought of the first and second Christian centuries. The 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, of the Stoics and Epicureans, 
as well as the Oriental philosophies, had lost their hold upon the 
minds of men, and the eclectic spirit was assimilating this and 
that idea from this and that philosophy, and fusing them all 
into a sort of universal philosophy. In the fourth place, the 
systems of morals of the various nations round about the Medi- 
terranean had likewise been relaxed, and travel and intercourse 
tended to produce a cosmopolitan spirit in morality and relax 
the old national ethical principles. In the fifth place, what had 
occurred in the political, commercial, philosophical, and moral 
worlds, had also occurred in the religious. By breaking down 
the barriers of the nations, Rome had set the various national re- 
ligions free to migrate into other lands and climes. The result 
was that each religion tended to become more or less eclectic and 
cosmopolitan, assimilating elements from the other religions 
with which it came in contact. Besides, immigrants from this 
and that land settling in the larger cities of the empire brought 
with them their national worships, establishing them alongside 
the native worship of the city. It thus came to pass that in the 
great capitals and chief cities of the empire every form of wor- 
ship and religion had its temple and altar and devotees. The 
wise men of the day encouraged the belief that all religions 
were equally false, while the common people were coming to 
think that all religions were to a greater or less extent equally 
true. The world never before had been brought under the 
sway of a single power, and made to feel a sense of unity and 
community of thought and life. 

If now we compare our own age with the age of the Anto- 
nines, we shall find a striking parallelism in the trend of things 
then and now. Very shortly after the reign of the Antonines 
the inroad of the barbarians disrupted the Roman Empire and 
destroyed that earlier sense of unity. And from that day to 
our own times the world has been broken up into rival and hos- 
tile camps, and men have failed to realize that they were any- 
thing but enemies. With the opening, however, of the nine- 
teenth century, and the introduction of steam and electricity 
into the world’s commerce, a new sense of unity has been de- 
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veloping among the nations. What Rome had done by arms 
and armies has been more recently accomplished by commerce 
and intercourse among the nations and by the pervasive in. 
fluence of Christianity. A new spirit of cosmopolitanism has 
come over our world, and the sense of unity and community is 
growing stronger from decade to decade. This is true in spite 
of the fact that the various nations still maintain individual en- 
tity and even encourage and seek to intensify their peculiar na- 
tional characteristics. After more than fifteen centuries the 
world has again become one, and a new epoch in the history of 
mankind has been inaugurated. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to enumerate all the forces that have contributed to 
the unification of the modern world. They are manifold, di- 
verse, and unequal in influence and power. First among them 
we should doubtless place the spread of our Christian faith, 
which proclaims the brotherhood of man as a cardinal doctrine, 
and insists upon the unity of the race under a beneficent Creator 
and Ruler. Notwithstanding the narrowness and bigotry and 
bitterness that are still rife in the world, the sense of brother- 
hood has been emerging among the nations, and men are realiz- 
ing their world-wide relationships and obligations. But the 
spread of Christian ideas and ideals has been greatly facilitated 
by the development of the means of international intercourse. 
The railroad and the steamship, the telegraph and the telephone, 
the printing press, science, travel, trade, immigration, all these 
and many other things have contributed to the propagation of 
the religion of peace and good-will among men. And the result 
has been a new sense of world-citizenship, something like that 
which prevailed eighteen hundred years ago within the confines 
of the Roman Empire. I do not now speak of the sense of 
brotherhood, for that was scarcely yet dreamed of in the an- 
cient world; and even in modern Christendom it is not the domi- 
nant note. However, progress has been made, and the develop- 
ment of the fraternal spirit is the measure of the advance of 
Christianity in its conquest of the world. Although the sense 
of brotherhood was well-nigh wanting in the age of the Anto 
nines, the sense of world-citizenship had entered into the thought 
and life of the times. This was indeed the characteristic note. 
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Men were fascinated and even dazzled by the greatness of the 
world and with the thought that they were citizens of this uni- 
yersal empire. Gibbon calls this “the period in the history of 
the world when the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous.’ And there was, no doubt, an equality of jus- 
tice and opportunity, a freedom of thought and life, a promise 
and expectation of the future, which has scarcely been excelled 
or equaled from that day to this. But the world was too large 
and complex and intricate. The minds of men were confused 
and confounded by the greatness and multiplicity of things. 
The statesman, the economist, the philosopher, the moral and 
religious leaders were each and all staggered by the stupendous 
problems that pressed upon them for solution. And the com- 
mon people were likewise adrift from their ancient moorings 
and uncertain as to where the new currents and tides might carry 
them. Men from very necessity were compelled to become ec- 
lectics in every realm and range of life, and they were snatching 
at this and that passing phase of thought for guidance, or were 
mdifferently drifting on the surface of the sea. The sudden 
enlargement of the world, the lifting of the horizon of life, the 
ebb and flow of the tides from east to west and west to east 
across the empire, the mingling of the diverse currents of na- 
tional life and thought, the disappearance of the old landmarks 
and highways, the discrediting of ancient traditions and prac- 
tices, the inrush of new ideas and ideals, the clamor of strange 
voices assuring of leadership, the thirst for novelty on the part 
of the newly-awakened, and the satiety and ennui of the epicure, 
these and the like are the characteristic and distinguishing fea- 
tures of the age of the Antonines. And in enumerating them 
we seem almost to be composing the picture of our own times. 
Our horizon has been immensely enlarged in recent times 
through the study of astronomy, geology, archeology, history, 
and the opening up of the world by commerce and international 
comity. The ebb and flow of the tides westward and eastward 
have carried new and strange things to us and to every shore. 
The intermingling of the diverse and divergent currents of 
thought and life of widely separated nations through travel, 
trade, immigration, language-study, translation of literature and 
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daily press reports has given us a sense of world-citizenship, 
The destruction or at least defacement of many of the old land. 
marks and guideposts has left us uncertain as to the pathway 
of true progress. The discrediting of ancient traditions and 
customs has relaxed our hold upon the past. The inflow of 
new ideas from far and near, the rapid and limitless develop. 
ment of the natural sciences, the babel of voices clamoring for 
leadership in the political, social and religious worlds, have well- 
nigh swamped our minds and paralyzed our thoughts. The 
world has expanded too rapidly for our weal, and has become 
too large for happiness and welfare. We, too, like the citizens 
of the second country, have become cosmopolitan in mood and 
feeling, and eclectic in thought and life. The pollen of every 
civilization has fertilized every other civilization and developed 
new kinships and unwonted affinities. Patriotism has grown 
pale and languid. It is popular to pose as a cosmopolite, to wear 
the badge of world-citizenship. We fashion our ideas and prin- 
ciples and creeds in the light of the infinite past and in the pres- 
ence of the resounding cosmos. No wonder that there is every- 
where a din of voices, a clashing of opinions, a creaking of the 
creeds! No wonder also at the strange products and by-products 
of this cross-fertilization! The -isms and -osophies and -ologies 
multiply on every side. There is Brigham Young and his claim 
to a divine revelation by which he would set aside the most fun- 
damental and sacred law of the family; there is Mrs. Eddy with 
her assumption of esoteric wisdom and her pretensions to final 
authority in all matters of religion; there is Alexander Dowie 
with his preposterous claim to leadership and apostleship; there 
are the Doukhobors again on the trek for a warmer clime ; thereis 
the Holy Ghost and Us Society, with its weird fanaticism. These 
and the like are symptomatic of the confusion and anarchy that 


prevail in the American ecclesiastical and religious world. And 
wiien we turn to the philosophical and theological worlds we find 
the aberrations and vagaries and extravagances no less numer 
ous or extreme. The same is true of the political, industrial, 
social, moral, and educational worlds. Everywhere there is com 
flict and widely divergent views and practices. The minds of 
men are distraught and bewildered by the multiplicity of counsel 
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and the clamor of strident voices. The world is too large and 
complex and intricate for the most of us, and we are unable or 
mwilling to follow the pathway which previous generations 
and centuries have blazed out for ‘ts. But in thus describing 
and portraying our own times we seem almost to be sketching 
and filling in the picture of the Greco-Roman civilization of the 
second century. You will note one great fundamental differ- 
ence between this age and the age of the Antonines, viz. the 
vitalizing presence and pervasive influence of Christianity. 
Christendom has to a certain degree replaced heathendom, else 
were Our times as Ominous as those ancient days, and our de- 
cline and fall as inevitable as that of the Roman Empire. Chris- 
tianity is the salt of the earth, and ten righteous men may yet save 
the city from destruction. 

In drawing this historical parallel and in calling your at- 
tention to the resemblances between these two widely separated 
ages, I have had, as was previously said, this object in view, to 
develop some lessons and principles for our guidance as reli- 
gious teachers and leaders from the example and experience of 
the leaders of the Church of Christ in the second century. The 
missionaries of the Cross went out into that wide world of 
which we have been speaking, into a world that was cosmopoli- 
tan, eclectic, curious, inquisitive, occasionally indifferent and 
blasé, and proclaimed the gospel of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. Many communities received the message with joy and 
gratitude, while in other places the seed fell by the wayside or 
among thorns. But wherever the gospel truth found a lodg- 
ment and an acceptance it was in a mind already surcharged 
with ideas of religion, morality, philosophy, theology and the 
like. It is not strange, therefore, but inevitable that various 
misconceptions and misconstructions of Christianity arose here 
and there in the effort on the part of the new convert to adjust 
the Christian teaching to his previous and still deeply cherished 
views. There is no such thing as an empty mind, or soulless 
heart. Christianity in gaining an entrance into the pagan mind 
would of course burn up the dross of the old faith and displace 
the plainly conflicting views of duty and the utterly irreconcilable 
ideas of divine things. But this process of expulsion was always 
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a more or less gradual one, and would rarely if ever be complete 
and final. Besides, many possessors of an eclectic and com- 
posite faith were more curious about Christianity than desirous 
of its blessings, and simply borrowed this and that truth from it 
and fused them with their old theological and religious beliefs 
and practices. We might accordingly expect and do actually 
find in the second century every variety and degree of Christian 
profession, from such as St. Paul’s, who determined to know 


only one thing, viz. Jesus Christ and him crucified, to that of 


the veriest Gnostic pretender and juggler. Every vagary and 
aberration in morality, religion and theology was found among 
those professing the Christian faith. The Youngs, the Eddys, 
the Dowies, and the Sanfords of our day are rather pale recru- 
descent incarnations of the self-constituted religious leaders in 
the early history of the Christian Church. And the historian, 
who also has the insight of a prophet, is not surprised at this 
modern resurgence of second century freaks with their revamp- 
ing of diverse ancient fallacies. For like causes and conditions 
will ever produce like results. A great cycle in the history of 
the world has been completed; we are beginning another cycle 
and are now passing through the chaotic and nebulous period, 
and must wait for a reintegration and recrystallization of the 
more permanent forms of thought and life, so necessary to a 
stable and progressive Christian civilization. Our religious 
convictions and ideas have gone with the rest into the meiting- 


pot, and we need not be surprised, though we may be distressed, 
at the queer and even fantastic shapes that appear and reappear 
from time to time. ‘“ That which is, hath been long ago; and 
that which is to be, hath long ago been.” ‘‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled.” 

Many of the most pressing and distressing problems of out 


day were equally urgent and acute eighteen hundred years ago. 
This is particularly true in the realm of theology and religion. 
“ Who, or what is God?” ‘ How did the world and man come 
into existence?” “What is the nature and origin of evil?” 
“How can man know God and be saved from the woes that 
beset his soul?” And the answers to these questions today are 
not unlike those given with such assurance in the second cef- 
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tury. Herbert Spencer’s absolute, incomprehensible Power is 
but a slight advance upon the Stoic-Platonic abstract First 
Cause, and is equally unknown and unknowable. And the 
Christian Scientist’s definition of Deity can be duplicated in 
varying phrase from the writings of the ancient Gnostics. More- 
over, the modern materialist’s account of the origin of the world 
and of man, though less fantastic than the Gnostic account, is 
based upon the same general assumption of a blind, unconscious, 
primordial power gradually evolving a world of higher and 
higher forms of life, until man with his spark of divine intelli- 
gence arises as the climax of creation. Again, the reply made 
today by the materialist and also by the Christian Scientist to 
the question as to the origin and nature of evil was given by 
this and that school of Gnostics in the early centuries. Evil is 
a physical appetence, they tell us, a defect, an error, which will 
pass away as the evolutionary process proceeds and knowledge 
increases. Finally, the many diverse and divergent answers 
given by the various schools of thought in our day to the great 
questions as to how man can know God and be saved from sin, 
remind us strangely of the calm assurance of the New-Platonist, 
or Stoic, or Epicurean in the time of the Antonines. And we 
seem to hear again today the strident voice of the Gnostic, ex- 
pounding his esoteric philosophy, or railing at the Hebrew Jeho- 
vah and his supposed revelation. “ That which hath been long 
ago is that which is now once again.” 

But what, let us ask, was the Church of Christ doing in those 
early days? How did it meet the questions and queries of the 
times? Had it any plain, definite and satisfactory answer to 
the question as to who or what God was? or how the world and 
man came into existence? or what was the origin and nature of 
evil? or how can man learn to know God and be saved from sin? 

The reply is that the Church for the most part, taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, kept a pretty level head, 
pure heart and steadfast faith. She endeavored to answer the 
fungamental questions of the religious life in accordance with 
the spirit, teaching and example of those from whom she had 
teceived her priceless heritage. She defended herself against 
the virulence of the Jews, the violence of the mob and the cal- 
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umny and ridicule of the world by an appeal to her ways and 
works in the Lord, and she challenged one and all to test her 
claims and doctrines by sound reasoning and a personal trial 
of the new faith. “ By our fruits you may know us; our doc- 
trines are the promises made to Abraham, Moses and David, 
which have been fulfilled in the coming of the Son of God, 
whose we are and whom we serve.’”’ Such in brief was the 
Christian’s reply to those who stood aloof, looking askance or 


contemptuously at her simple faith and lowly life. It is true. 


that a few of her philosophers, like Justin, essayed to meet the 
Hellenic and Hellenistic theologizers of the day in a dialectic 
contest on their own chosen ground, but it is a grave question 
whether this doughty champion of the faith really thereby ad- 
vanced the cause for which he fought. This, at least, is surely 
true, that he won more converts by his dauntless death than 
by his skillful argumentation. Martyrdom was the Church’s 
unanswerable reply to those who would gainsay her gospel of 
the future life. Willingness to go hence at the bidding of the 
Master was itself an assurance. of unwavering faith in him and 
in his promises, and it was besides following in the footsteps 
of the Lord who had laid down his life and had risen again to 
glory and honor and immortality. “ Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone. But if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” This, like most of the Master's 
utterances, was seen to be a truth of everlasting and universal 
validity. “The blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church.” 

But the Church of the second century was obliged to con- 
tend with foes within her own ranks, as well as without in the 
world at large. And the former were by far the more danger- 
ous and destructive to her peace and prosperity. There were 
the Gnostics, with their secret traditions, pious pretensions and 
extravagant claims to wisdom and understanding. There were 
the Marcionites, with their mission to revise the Scriptures and 
purge them of all false doctrines and error. There were+the 
Montanists, with their prophetic gifts and ascetic scheme of life. 
These one and all were the true children of their day, whose heads 
and hearts were full of the confusion and turmoil of the times. 
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Attracted to Christianity by this or that element in the gospel 
message, they crowded into the Churches, where they very soon 
laid claims to leadership; and like all self-constituted apostles 
they ordered an advance to new and hitherto unheard-of posi- 
tions. It was a trying time for the followers of the meek and 
lowly Nazarene. Whither should they turn for help and coun- 
sl? Their foes were they of their own household. But the 
Spirit of God and the instinct of self-preservation showed them 
the way. The genuine disciples of Christ bethought themselves 
of their many priceless possessions. There were the words of 
the Lord as recorded in well attested Gospels; there were the 
writings of the apostles, which bore the stamp of inspiration 
and authority. These they began to gather up and exhibit as 
the ultimate and sufficient standard of faith and practice. Then 
there was the old Baptismal Formula, which they declared to 
be a fair epitome of ‘the gospel message, and by which they 
would test their faith and regulate their lives. And finally there 
were those trustworthy leaders in the Churches, whose pure and 
simple lives seemed like reproductions of the apostolic norm of 
faith and hope and love, and many of them had borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day. Surely they could be relied upon to 
pass along the deposit of faith which they had received from 
those who had gone before. Such was the three-fold answer 
which the Christian Churches made to the Gnostics, Marcionites, 
and Montanists, and to all who would add to or substract from 
the gospel as it had come from the Lord and his apostles. But 
here again certain doughty champions of the faith thought to 
rout the enemy by a more dextrous use of his own dialectical 
weapons. They laid hold, however, unwittingly of a two-edged 
sword, and the cause of Christ was hindered rather than helped 
by this voluntary tourney. The Master’s example of self-re- 
straint, his serene confidence in the ultimate triumph of the sim- 
ple truth and the apostolic injunction to “ preach the Word in 
season and out of season” were each and all for the time being 
forgotten by these zealous defenders of the faith. Could they 
but have merited the Lord’s beatitude “ Blessed are the meek,” 
they and their successors would surely have “inherited the 
earth.” Instead of sowing the Word, however, they sowed the 
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wind, and those who came after reaped the whirlwind. The 
plainness of the way, the simplicity of the truth and the potency 
of the life of Jesus were obscured and blurred and dissipated by 
the speculative exuberance of these Neo-Christian philosophers, 
It matters little now that they were unaware of the storm and 
stress to which they were involving the Church of Christ. They 
were opening its doors and windows to the tempest which was 
raging without, and to the swirl of the wildest notions of those 


turbulent times. The crisis which followed was the greatest and, 


most perilous in the history of the Christian Church. That the 
faith of the disciples of the gentle Nazarene failed not is a tribute 
both to his divine care and to their steadfastness and devotion, 
And they have left on record encouragements and warnings for 
“signs of these 
times ’’ we will do well, therefore, to study carefully this great 


‘ 


all time to come. In seeking now to discern the 


epoch and crisis in the history of our Christian faith, for it will 
save us from many an aberration and delusion, and confirm our 
hearts in the eternal verities of God, made known to the world in 
and through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


EpwIn Knox MITCHELL. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Book Reviews. 


Prof. Kent’s Beginnings of Hebrew History is a harmony of the narra- 
tive portions of the Hexateuch and the Book of Judges, and not a history 
of the ancient Hebrews as its title suggests. It has long been recognized 
that we have a fourfold narrative of the origin of ancient Israel, just as we 
have a fourfold narrative of the life of Christ; and it is strange that the 
idea of making a harmony of these narratives analogous to the harmonies 
of the Gospels has not occurred sooner to somebody. Perhaps it has been 
the uncertainty of discriminating some of the sources that has delayed the 
appearance of such a book. Criticism has now advanced so far, however, 
that the limits of the documents are fairly clear. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that we should have a work which will give us duplicate or triplicate 
narratives in parallel columns, so that we may compare them more easily. 
This is what Dr. Kent has given us in his Beginnings of Hebrew History. 
The order of arrangement is chronological, and the parallel narratives of 
the different sources are placed side by side in paragraphs after the manner 
of Gospel harmonies. The entire legislation of the Pentateuch is reserved 
for a separate volume, and only the narrative portions of the history are 
inserted here. 

The aims of this book are: first, to classify the material logically; sec- 
ond, to compare the parallel accounts; third, to give a clear, modern trans- 
lation; fourth, to indicate the divisions of the thought by accurate para- 
graphs and the poetry by printing in poetical form, and fifth, to give such 
introductions and footnotes as are necessary to justify a critical analysis. 

All of these aims are praiseworthy except, perhaps, the first. A logical 
classification of the material is inconsistent with a harmonistic presentation 
of the subject. It necessitates that all laws should be put in one place, all 
poetry in another, and all narratives in a third place. But this leads fre- 
quently to an awkward cutting up of the material that is not desirable. 

The harmonistic comparison of the material is well done. The only 
adverse criticism that can be made is, that a number of narratives have 
been omitted that might properly have been inserted, and that parallel 
accounts are not always printed in parallel columns. The translation is 
well done and takes the place of a commentary in most instances. The 
footnotes are judiciously selected, and give all the necessary information 
in regard to the reasons for a critical partition of the narrative. The in- 
troductions are rather historical discussions based upon the results of the 
analysis than explanations of the reasons for the analysis. As such they 
would more logically follow in an appendix than stand in their present 
Position at the beginning of the book. The typographical execution of 
this work must have been difficult, and in the main a high degree of accu- 
tacy has been secured. The only serious difficulty is that the table of 
contents and classification on pp. xiii-xxxiv does not correspond in many 
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particulars with the body of the book. For some reason the proofreading 
has been carelessly done at this point, and one who wishes to ascertain 
Prof. Kent’s view of the analysis dare not trust this table, but must in 
every case look up the passage in the body of the book. This is a serious 
difficulty for the busy student. 

This book meets a long-felt need, and teachers of the Bible will be 
grateful to Dr. Kent for the energy with which he has carried through 
this difficult undertaking. (Scribner, pp. 382. $2.75 net.) L RR 


Anything that comes from the study of Prof. Burton of Chicago is sure 
to carry with it a clear impression of scholarliness of method and sanity 
of thought. This is true even when the products are as different as his 
two recent books (1) A Short Introduction to the Gospels and (2) Studies 
in the Gospel according to Mark. 

In the former, the chapters, excepting that on the Synoptic Problem, 
present in somewhat revised form articles appearing in the Biblical World 
for 1898, 1899, and 1900 and subsequently reprinted in pamphlet form under 
the title “ The Purpose and Plan of the Four Gospels.” 

The book gives us an investigation of the individual Gospels, together 
with a study of the problem arising from the interrelation of the Synop- 
tists. The ground covered by the individual investigation is confined to 
the contents of the Gospels themselves and practically does not touch the 
field of the patristic testimony regarding them, the reason for which re- 
strig¢tion, as given in the preface, is the purpose of the book to secure those 
facts concerning the motive and point of view of each of these Gospels 
which are most necessary for an intelligent interpretation of them. 

This is a significant statement. If Biblical criticism is in order to the 
interpretation of the Bible writings, and the interpretation of these writings 
is in order to the formulation of our thinking about Christianity, then 
erticism’s primary element must always be internal rather than external 
evidence — what the writings say about themselves rather than what the 
Fathers say about them. External evidence may or may not contribute to 
the establishment of the New Testament books as part of the records of 
the Apostolic age—as a matter of fact it contributes but little — but in- 
ternal evidence must contribute much to that which is essential .to such 
establishment, viz.: the books’ internal consistency with such a dating. 
This point is a plain one in Paul’s Epistles, claiming as they do his author- 
ship. It is not wholly obscure in the Gospels, professing as they do to 
give a record of the ministry of Jesus. If a critical study of the contents 
of these Gospels shows a situation at variance with a claim to give a 
record of Jesus’ ministry, e. g., an ignorance of the times of Jesus or an 
influence of other times, an atmosphere apocryphal in character or self- 
contradictory in fact, then the acceptance of these Gospels as historically 
from the Apostolic age must be exceedingly difficult, and their value as 
material for our conception of Jesus and his religion exceedingly poor. 
To this it is no objection to urge that such criticism is essentially subject- 
ive. The subjective element must enter into all criticism. The only care 
is that it does not become arbitrary in its dominance over all other ele 
ments, so that criticism in its historical character becomes a farce. 

The author’s conception of criticism is brought out most clearly in 
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what is without question the strongest chapter in the book —the chapter 
on the Gospel of John; for here the author carries his criticism through 
on a basis of internal evidence that shows how misleading is the present 
day tendency which seeks to revert the problem of Fourth Gospel Criti- 
cism to the field of external evidence and so to discredit the work by 
which the scholars of recent years have established a practically first cen- 
tury date for the Gospel as we now possess it. 

In this chapter the author, after a careful sifting of internal evidence to 
the conclusion that the narrative is of an eyewitness character, comes to 
the problem presented by chapter 21. He admits the hand of an editor 
in v. 24— as in fact elsewhere through the Gospel — but holds to such a 
similarity of style between this concluding chapter and the rest of the 
Gospel as to necessitate an identity of authorship for all the book. 

At the same time he recognizes evidence of frequent displacements in 
the order of the narrative (notably chap. 5, as related to chaps. 6 and 7; 
chap. 13 as related to chaps. 14-16; vs. 12-28 in chap. 18) which are due, 
evidently, to a later hand — whether editor, copyist, or binder it may be 
dificult to decide. But conscious of what he could call distinct lines of 
cleavage in the narrative, he suggests that the original apostolic writer did 
not compose an integral book, but, at various times, separate booklets, in- 
cluding chap. 21, which later were put in a narrative arrangement by the 
editor who testified to the eyewitness character of the contents. The 
booklets suggested by the author are: Bk. I, 1: 1-18; Bk. II, 1: 19-2: 12; 
me TE 2:13-3:36; Bk IV, chap. 4; BE V,. 5: 1-4% 7: 15-242 BELVE 
chap. 6; Bk. VII, chaps. 7,8; Bk. VIII, chaps. 9, 10: 19-21; Bk. IX, 10: 22-29, 
1-18, 30-42; Bk. X, chap. 11; Bk. XI, chap. 12; Bk. XII, chaps. 13-17; Bk. 
XII, chaps. 18-20; Bk. XIV, chap. 21. 

The author gives an excellent discussion of the problem, and whether 
we can discern the lines of cleavage which he suggests we are impressed 
with the fresh and wholesome spirit in which the suggestions are made. 

The treatment of Matthew is excellent, showing its broad Jewish Chris- 
tian spirit in admirable light and so giving the Gospel a new dignity of its 
own. To this dignity might have been added the point of the Gospel’s 
originality as a Greek writing —a point which criticism still has in debate. 

Throughout his book he has done fine justice to the Evangelists in 
bringing to the front the religiously argumentative character of their 
writings. That which is so evident in the Fourth Gospel is, after all, a 
common trait of the writings of the Apostolic age and is shown by all the 
Synoptists. 

We question, however, whether the author quite gets the spirit of the 
argument in Mark, which, reproducing as it does the common apostolic 
tradition as voiced in the preaching of Peter, aims, like all the preaching of 
that time, to present Jesus alike to the unbelief of the non-Christian and 
the faith of the Christian as the Saviour of men. 

The chapter on Luke, while equally sane with those on the other Gos- 
pels, lacks somewhat in the fact that it ignores the relationship of motive 
behind the Gospel and the Book of Acts—a question which opens out a 
line of investigation, not only interesting in itself but quite essential to the 
best understanding of both writings. 
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The discussion of the Synoptic Problem, though constituting the new 
element in the book, does not impress us with the same freshness we find 
elsewhere and is not always clear. With this book on his shelves, how- 
ever, many a busy and thoughtful pastor will find himself well abreast of 
the day’s study and the richer in his knowledge of the Gospels he explains 
to men. 

The author’s second book is one of the Series of Constructive Bible 
Studies intended for classes in Secondary Schools and in the Secondary 
Department of Sunday-schools. It is based on the principle of explanatory 
notes followed by questions —the Gospel material being divided into nat- 
ural sections suited for individual study. There are numerous illustra- 


tions, several good maps, and a dictionary of some fifteen pages covering’ 


words and phrases needing definition and explanation. A Foreword to the 
Pupil and a longer Preface to the Teacher lay down the lines on which the 
book may be serviceable to the one who uses it. This is a practical con- 
tribution to the new movement of religious education and is of not a little 
interest in the comparisons which it discloses with the Sunday-school note 
and question books of a generation or more ago. (University of Chicago 
Press, pp. vill, 144; pp. xxx, 248. Each $1.00.) M. W. J. 


Dar-ul-Islam is an account of a journey through ten of the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey by Captain Mark Sykes. Captain Sykes started in at 
Beirut, proceeded thence to Damascus, Palmyra, Hama, Homs, and Aleppo. 
From Aleppo he journeyed in the winter season to Marash, Zeitun, Deren- 
deh, Urfa, Diarbekr, Mosul,. Kerkuk, Sulimanieh, Amadia, Van, Tiflis, 
Batum, thence by sea to Constantinople, and overland again to Konia and 
out by Smyrna. He has a keen eye for the humorous, and his descrip- 
tions are amusing from beginning to end of the book, so that apart from 
any question of information the narrative is delightful reading. He has 
also the trained eye of the military observer for political and military con- 
ditions and his narrative is of undoubted geographical value. Throughout 
his journey he kept an accurate record of distances, and in many details 
he has corrected the current maps of Northern Syria and Asia Minor. 
His insight into native character and his observation of native customs are 
unusually keen. His point of view is the usual one among English mili- 
tary officers; his sympathies are all with the existing government, and he 
has no appreciation of the wrongs of the Armenians, or of the legitimacy 
of their efforts to liberate themselves. The Armenian massacres he re- 
gards as due to the Armenians themselves, and thinks that the Turks were 
entirely in the right in doing just what they did. He blames the Amer- 
ican missionaries in Asia Minor for stirring up the native Christians and 
making them dissatisfied with their lot and so bringing down upon them 
the wrath of the government. He has no patience with efforts to bring 
higher education to Orientals. Like most English officials in India, he 
thinks that education unfits the native for his old life and does not qualify 
him to enter upon a new life. He is also cynically skeptical in regard to 
the advantages of Western learning and thinks that the East is perhaps 
better off on the whole for being left without it. The remarks on page 
16 are characteristic of his point of view. 

“Their lives are clean and moral, they know nothing of the evils of 
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civilization and luxury,.and rare deeds of violence, owing to their fiery 
tempers, are the only social crimes known among them. The man who 
took the Bedawin from their present state of happiness and purity, and 
taught them to be civilized, to be rotted by foul diseases, to be emasculated 
by drink, to leave their tents and herds, to become spies, lawyers, soldiers, 
thieves, discontented citizens, millionaires, and prigs would be commit- 
ting a crime crying to heaven for vengeance. Therefore you leading- 
article writers and mission teachers beware how you approach the Bedow 
with your vessels of exceedingly sticky American varnish.” 

Apart from these opinions, which disclose the well-known prejudices 
of the English military caste, the book is full of acute observations and of 
the liveliest sort of descriptive narrative. It is sumptuously gotten up with 
superb photographs of scenery and of costumes, but the drawings by the 
author himself are too crude to properly find a place in the volume. 
(Scribner's importation, pp. 290. $5.00 net.) b. Be P: 


Books on Islam by missionaries have not always enjoyed the best repu- 
tation for scholarship and insight, and their reputations have been mostly 
as their deserts. But we must put in a very different class Mr. W. A. 
Shedd’s Islam and the Oriental Churches. It is a really sane, dependable, 
and intelligent treatment of the historical relationships between Christian- 
ity and Islam. Mr. Shedd deals with such aspects as the influence of 
Christianity on Muhammad and his doctrine; of Christian theology on the 
development of the theology of Islam; of the theory and practice of Mus- 
lim rulers towards Christian organizations and individual Christians; of 
the conception of toleration in Islam; of the reciprocal and antagonistic 
propaganda of the two faiths and of their apologetics; of the final crush- 
ing of the Christian civilization by the Mongols; and of the methods to be 
followed in the revivifying of the native Oriental churches of today. The 
territory covered-is of necessity narrow and the treatment has to be un- 
detailed, but Mr. Shedd has drawn much really new material from Syriac 
sources and his book is in no sense a rehash of old stuff. As for his ideas, 
it will be well for all students of missions to consider carefully what he 
says on the nature of Muslim toleration, on the curious form, and even 
lack, of missionary zeal in the early Christian church of Syria, and on 
the problems of today in dealing with the Oriental communions. The last 
will arouse most controversy, as a practical question naturally might. To 
the present reviewer the policy of renewing these organizations from 
within rather than of erecting other reformed bodies to compete with them 
without commends itself much more than it does to Mr. Shedd. But, 
however that may be, this book should be read by all missionaries in 


Muslim lands. (Presb. Board of Pub., pp. viii, 254, map. $1.25 net.) 
D. B. M. 


If anyone wishes a short, readable, and thoroughly up-to-date history 
of Egypt, he may be heartily commended to Messrs. P. E. Newberry and 
J. Garstang’s Short History of Ancient Egypt. It is the merest sketch — 
asufficient outline for a first introduction — is very readable and is abreast 
of the latest results. It contains also sections on the life of the different 
periods; on art and industry, social conditions, religion, etc. The index 1s 
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adequate, but the maps might be clearer. (Dana Estes & Co., pp. xii, 299, 
$1.20 net.) D. BM. 


The widespread interest in the subject of the origin of religion and the 
upbuilding or support of some theory as to the stages through which re 
ligion in its evolution passed has tended to give to most anthropological 
presentations of the religions of savage peoples a decidedly polemic trend, 
When not polemic there has too frequently been the obvious effort to 
crowd the phenomenology of the religious life into a mold of preconception 
as to what it ought to be. Some gain accrues when a writer has such posi- 
tive views as to the primitive form of religion and the processes of its early 


development that the book of query is closed and he can with a calm spirit- 


devote himself to the study and orderly presentation of the facts as they 
come under his careful observation. Such is the case with Rev. R. 7 
Nassau, M.D., S.T.D., for forty years a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board in Western Africa. At a time when comparatively few men were 
approaching the subject with a spirit of scientific sympathy, Dr. Nassau 
from the very commencement of his missionary labors was drawn to the 
close study of the religion of the people throughout the wide district coy- 
ered by his missionary labors. Granted, by a wise special dispensation of his 
board, time to collect, classify, and publish the results of his study, he has 
given in Fetichism in West Africa a book of immense interest and great 
anthropological value. In about fifteen pages Dr. Nassau expresses his 
own belief in the Biblical narrative as giving a correct statement of the 
beginning of the religious life among men; states, in substantial accord 
with Andrew Lang, his reasons for the conviction that the religion of the 
African natives shows clear proof of the degeneracy from a primitive 
monotheism, and shows the present belief in a real but practically negligible 
supreme God. This being settled, he is free to devote all the rest of his 
book to describing without prejudice the characteristics of West African 
religion as it exists in daily life and practice. As has been already re- 
marked, there are very great advantages in this mental attitude. As one 
reads the book he sees the negro just as he is. He is made acquainted 
with his Fetichism in its various elements, and in its effects on the whole 
social life. The immense amount of material is admirably arranged and 
clearly presented. One sees the social life of these tribes as it is lived 
out in all its interlockings of government, religion, domestic relations. 
There is an atmosphere of modestly assured first-hand knowledge which 
makes it possible for the author to employ the recorded observations of 
other men with independence, and yet to the added interest of the reader. 
The work is immensely interesting, is of large value, and anew puts the 
world of science under obligation to the missionary. (Scribner, pp. xviii, 
389. $2.50.) A. L. G. 


Presumably it is necessary to use hard outlines and glaring colors if 
young minds are to be reached. Yet such things jar and may lead to 
recoil in later life. Ralph E. Diffendorfer’s Child Life in Mission Lands, 
a mission study text-book for the Young People’s Societies, has very pre 
cise outlines and very bright — and dark — colors, but is also a very bus- 
inesslike and attractive little guide. It is full of practical suggestions om 
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the art of arousing interest, and the lives of children which it gives are 
really well told. (Jennings and Pye, pp. 180. 50 cts.) D. B. M. 


The Life and Work of the Rev. E. J. Peck among the Eskimos, by the 
Rev. Arthur Lewis, is an interesting account of missionary labor in a field 
so isolated and dissevered by climatic barriers from the rest of the world 
as to be comparatively unknown to the generality of readers. The story 
is wellstold; and yet one speedily is made to feel that it would have been 
much better had Mr. Peck written it himself. It is undeniable that the 
most reliable and instructive accounts of mission work and mission coun- 
tries are those prepared by the men and women actually on the ground. 
Considering the conditions under which the book was written, we are 
obliged to adjudge it a creditable piece of work. (Armstrong, pp. xvi, 349. 
$1.75.) ~ "SS 

The Apostles’ Creed furnishes an excellent basis for a series of lectures. 
The various articles are always timely topics, and can be made most in- 
teresting and profitable to a popular audience. It is well worth while to 
listen to what Dr. Orr has to say concerning the First Article of the 
Creed, and what Dr. Dods may say concerning the Resurrection of Christ, 
and Dr. Denney concerning the Forgiveness of Sins. Dr. MacIntosh dis- 
cusses the question of the Divinity of Christ, and Dr. Laidlaw answers the 
question, What do we mean by the Holy Spirit? Dr. Lindsey replies to 
the question, What is the Catholic Church? and Dr. P. Carnegie Simpson 
discusses the Life after Death. Each and all of these lectures on Ques- 
tions of Faith are fresh and interesting, and the whole volume is worth 
careful reading. (Armstrong. $1.50.) EB. K. -M. 


In 1892 Dr. William Hastie, Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow, delivered a series of six lectures on The Theology of the Re- 
formed Church in its Fundamental Principles. The publication of these 
lectures at the present time is especially welcome because of the interest 
in the Reformed Theology which the quarto-centennial of the birth of 
Knox is sure to arouse. ‘ This book gives in short and readable form the 
theology which has been so influential from the time of Calvin to the 
present. The Reformed position is clearly stated and defended, and con- 
trasts are drawn between it and the Lutheran. The author holds that the 
Reformed Theology is superior to the Lutheran because the Lutheran is 
based on the human act of faith, while the Reformed rests upon the divine 
purpose. In these days of theological change and unrest it is well to 
know what the fathers thought and taught, and this book gives their views. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. 283: $2.00 net.) Cc. M. G. 


The Episcopalians, by Daniel Dulany Addison, is the fourth volume to 
appear in the “ Story of the Churches” series. When we take into con- 
sideration the formidable restrictions as to space imposed by the general 
plan of the series, it must be confessed that the writer of this volume has 
performed his task exceedingly well. Possibly there is a trifle more of the 
tone of the propagandist in the first chapter than comports well with mod- 
etn canons of historical narration —a venial fault, we think. (The Baker 
& Taylor Co., pp. 252. $1.00 net.) Ss. S. 

FEBRUARY — 5 
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Prof. H. W. Kriebel’s paper on the Schwenkfelders, prepared originally 
for publication in the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania-German Society, 
has been reprinted and issued as a separate volume under the title The 
Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania. We are thus provided with a most ex- 
cellent epitomized history of this interesting people. The text has been 
carefully prepared, and the mechanical work tastefully executed. (Lan- 
caster, Pa., pp. 246. $3.50.) S.8 


After a careful reading of the Rev. Frank G. Beardsley’s History of 
American Revivals we fail to discover that he has made any real contri- 
bution to the sum of our previous knowledge respecting the special field 
here treated. The book amounts to little more than an uncritical recasting 
of old and very accessible material. It may serve some purpose as a con- 
venient compend of what has already been published on the subject. 
(American Tract Society, pp. 324. $1.50.) 8. & 


It is to be regretted that the general constituency of our Congregational 
churches know so little about the man to whom more than to any other, 
perhaps, they stand indebted for that which they regard most truly valuable 
and distinctive in their denominational life. We are inclined, therefore, 
to accord an especial welcome to Dr. Ozora S. Davis’ monograph on the 
life of John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor, in the hope that many who 
hitherto have remained unacquainted with the character and achievements 
of this noble and saintly leader of the early English Separatists may feel 
tempted to pursue the story of his career as it is now adequately and in- 
terestingly told. In no other way is it possible to arrive at so satisfactory 
an understanding of the spirit and genius of that early religious move- 
ment of which American Congregationalism is the direct outgrowth, and 
of which he, during a good share of his lifetime, was the recognized and 
efficient head. 

The field selected by our author had been explored so thoroughly 
already by various writers on Congregational history that practically his 
only recourse was to follow in the well-trodden pathways of these previous 
investigators. That such patient following up of the work of others, even 
when their work has been ably and thoroughly done, is not necessarily 
barren of reward is convincingly shown by the results in this case. All 
in all, it is a book in which the reader will find much to commend and 
little to criticise. 

The slight digression which the writer makes on page 279 in defense of 
the Puritan seems to us one of his least happy passages. We quite agree 
that the Puritan has been much maligned; that the current conception of 
him as a person within whom a gloomy creed had wrought a universal 
dearth of those benigner qualities of heart which cheer and sweeten and 
give beauty and zest to our common living, leaving as the alone residuum 
of the soul a most repellant compound of harshness, sourness, and aus- 
terity, is a conception far removed from the actual facts. On the other 
hand, to assert that “It is a libel to brand Puritanism as gloomy and cold” 
is to repudiate the charge in such sweeping terms as to fall quite as wide 
of the truth on the opposite side. The writer’s mistake here is attributable, 
we believe, to a failure to perceive that what was true of Puritanism at 
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one period of its history was not necessarily true of it at another. It is 
dear that the Puritan of the Elizabethan period —the period of the origin 
and growth of Puritanism, was possessed of a soul no less buoyant and 
cheerful than that of his Anglican neighbor. He differed from the Angli- 
can chiefly in the exhibition of a greater moral earnestness and desire for 
reforms ecclesiastical and civil. And what was true of the Puritan in Old 
England was true of him in New’England. In the early period, which was 
the period of American colonization and of such founders as Winthrop, 
Bradford, and Robinson, we see Puritanism at its best. In the descend- 
ants of these men and their contemporaries, a generation or two later, we 
see Puritanism at its worst — grown narrow, hard, petty, and ridiculous, 
not undeserving the castigation it received in satirical writings such as 
“Hudibras.’ Whoever reads the amusing diary of Samuel Sewall or 
Captain Edward Johnson’s “ History of New England” will obtain a fairly 
truthful idea of Puritanism in the period of its decline. The essays of 
Robinson, in our opinion, do not repudiate the notion, as our author avers, 
that Puritanism was gloomy and cold; and for the obvious reason, first, 
that they were written at a time when the charge which he combats was 
not applicable. In the second place, although Robinson shared the com- 
mon doctrinal views of the Puritans, strictly speaking, he was not a Pur- 
itan at all. To cite the character and writings of John Robinson as proof 
of the liberality of the Puritans serves only to increase and perpetuate the 
too general confusion which already exists on this point. The considerable 
amount of space required for this criticism tends to magnify unduly its 
importance. (The Pilgrim Press, pp. xii, 366. $1.25.) S29; 


The Faculty of Andover Theological Seminary has issued in book form 
the papers and addresses given at the bicentenary celebration of the birth 
of Jonathan Edwards, held at Andover, October 4 and 5, 1903. All the 
parts have been printed in full, and there has been added considerable ap- 
pendix matter besides, thus making it a wholly satisfactory report of the 
Andover anniversary exercises. (The Andover Press, pp. 126 +65. $1.00 
net.) Ss. S: 


It would seem as though we had marked a stage in our study of Sun- 
day-school problems with the publication of Prof. Pease’s Outline of a 
Bible School Curriculum. For this is a real culmination, however insuff- 
cient it may seem to some to be. It is based upon modern child study, 
every essential subdivision of the volume being introduced by a resumé of 
findings in recent questionaire methods of child investigation. These find- 
ings in each case determine what the course of study shall be. The names 
of such investigators most frequently cited are Sully, Small, Street, Barnes, 
Shaw, Ellis, Hall, Dawson, Wissler, Lancaster, Burnham, Coe, Starbuck. 
Their methods and their theories are adopted without any sign of hesi- 
tancy, or question, or revision. It seems to have passed beyond challenge 
that the products and positions of these men form the final and complete 
standard in the field of pedagogy. What remains is simply to construct a 
corresponding outline of study, adapted to the adopted stages from the 
age of four to twenty-one. Within these ages children are provided in this 
volume with seventeen courses of study, fifty-two lessons in each course. 
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They are graded as Primary, four to nine years; Junior, nine to thirteen 
years; Intermediate, thirteen to seventeen years; Senior, seventeen to 
twenty-one years. These lessons are given in a tabulated outline by titles 
under topics, there being from six to a dozen lessons under a topic. Then 
in each grade are given “suggested lessons,” a few to a grade by way of 
sample being elaborately worked out. 

This constitutes, as said above, a real culmination of a prominent phase 
of Sunday-school investigation. Henceforth if anyone seeks to know 
what the newer Pedagogy is in theory, and what it proposes in practice, he 
can be bidden to look here and see. 

A few comments call for utterance. Here is a broad undertaking. Its 
exactions upon any man are extremely severe. To assume to provide 
one sample kindergarten lesson, one sample Junior lesson, one sample In- 
termediate lesson, and one sample Senior lesson is to assume to do a good 
deal. To hint that such samples may be patterns for fifty other lessons, 
and that those fifties may be multiplied by four or five, and that four times 
over, is to hint at an overwhelming task. To attempt its accomplishment 
by one hand and within the range and outline of one book is to become 
involved in painfully extensive stretches of painfully superficial work. 
This fluent and ready and popular superficialism, being as it is most per- 
sistent, comes near to being the most baneful factor in current Sunday- 
school activity. Not so are we going to reach a solution. 

After all, is this sharp classification of childhood interests the peda- 
gogical key? Is this method-finding the main current in childhood life? 
It certainly seems not infrequently to forget that synthesis has any place 
in scientific study. Analysis, with its distinctions and contrasts, is deemed 
all-sufficient. But the child of four and the youth of seventeen are, after 
all, deeply and vitally and indivisibly one. And all child analysis should 
pass under the revision of this impregnable reality. After a while some- 
one will introduce us to a vision of the teeming pedagogical value of that 
shining, irrefutable, fundamental fact. 

And then are these much-bruited distinctions in childhood stages and 
in curricula of study all they seem? Are they not, after all, mainly a mat- 
ter of forms? Let anyone study searchingly the lessons proffered in these 
successive stadia of Sunday-school education. When their actual sub- 
stance is actually seen it is impressive to observe either their essential 
emptiness or their essential kinship. 

But for all that, and at the same time, a classified arrangement of 
Sunday-school lessons is a mighty and a welcome task. And this is a truly 
noble and helpful effort. It bears speaking marks of ideal faithfulness and 
diligence. Prof. Pease deserves high honor and warm thanks. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, pp. xii, 418. $1.50.) c. Ss. B 


Another book appears from the pen of Prof. G. A. Coe of North- 
western University — Education in Religion and Morals. All who know 
his former books understand his method and his claims, when pursuing 
an inductive study. This high grade theoretic position he tacitly retains in 
writing the present volume. But his aim and struggle now are to bring 
the community up to his standard by arguing it from the obviously practi- 
cal and urgent side. His eye is on our sad inefficiency in the use of our 
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educational opportunities, on the one hand, and the immense potency for 
good, if only fully utilized, in our state schools and Sunday-schools. The 
author is earnest and rational and considerate —a most gracious combina- 
tion. People who feel that unbalanced fads characterize the so-called 
newer pedagogy may find here a balanced and ordered mind posing almost 
by instinct as a champion of the new way. For this reason the book may 
be commended as about the best possible introduction to these newer 
studies. It is a brave, manly, commendable endeavor. This all readers 
will agree. But all readers will also feel that its problems are, after all, 
but little more than stated and set open. There are appended sixteen 
pages of classified bibliography. (Revell, pp. 434. $1.35 net.) c. S. B. 


In Sunday-school Teacher-training an excellent worker in the Sunday- 
school realm has published a volume which will have hard work to prove 
that it is worth while. One wearies of such desultory and superficial 
work. Most of it is merely marking time. But its author is Prof. Hamill, 
one of the wisest and best experienced men in all this field. This only 
shows too well where our Sunday-school teacher-training problem sticks. 
Brave, good men are at work. But braver, better men are called for. Not 
more than one or two greater tasks are before the Christian church. (The 
Sunday-school Times Co., pp. 106. 50 cts. net.) CS. & 


A striking effort in the Sunday-school field is a small volume entitled 
Sabbath-school Teacher-training Course, prepared under the joint action of 
the Presbyterian churches North and South, the United Presbyterian church, 
the Presbyterian church in Canada, the Cumberland Presbyterian church, 
and the Reformed church in the United States. It is edited by the edi- 
torial superintendent of the Presbyterian Board of Publication in Phila- 
delphia. Under him seven men cooperate to furnish the different sections. 
These men are Prof. A. R. Wells, Pres. G. B. Stewart, Rev. C. A. Oliver, 
Dr. R. J. Miller, Dr. H. L. Phillips, Rev. A. H. McKinney, and Prof. W. 
C. Murray. The main topics are the Bible, Bible History, Bible Lands, 
Bible Customs, the Sabbath-school, the Teacher, the Pupil. 

This is to be followed by another volume which wil! handle the Books of 
the New Testament, Church History, Christian Doctrine, Winning Souls, 
the Christian Church, and the Church at Work in the Sabbath-school. 

The two volumes are arranged to constitute a two-years course of study 
in Teacher-training. 

This is surely a notable endeavor. One is predisposed to commend. 
If faults appear, one is inclined to conclude that in our present conditions 
those faults are unavoidable. Certainly it is a noble effort. The comity 
of effort of itself warrants and commends the work. And it is for just 
these reasons a most impressive spectacle. We must wish for it a wide 
attention. 

But, noble as the struggle is, it is in notable sections sadly lame. Of 
course all must be covered. Hence all must be condensed. But it isn’t 
condensation. It is starvation rations that teachers will face in some 
chapters. Look at this: Two pages and a trifle over given to the period 
from Saul to 587; the same space for the period from 587 to Christ; under 
three pages for the Life of Christ; two pages and a few lines to the Apos- 
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tolic church — and the material proffered astonishingly inadequate and un- 
essential. Is this teacher-training? One gasps! However, one section js 
peculiarly fine, that by Dr. McKinney on the Teacher. If his sort of solid, 
sterling, primary, enduring instruction could have been provided for the 
other sections the book would have heen ideal. (The Westminster Press, 
pp. 131, 25 cts., paper cover. ) Cc. 8. B 


It has always been the good fortune of Oberlin College that its presi- 
dency has been honored by the occupancy of men of marked intellectual 
ability, of profound religious convictions, and of unusually impressive per- 
sonality. The last to enter this worthy succession has proved himself no 
exception to this rule. In his last book, Personal and Ideal Elements in 
Education, President King makes himself and his message felt with a 
singular personal power. This is not so strange, perhaps, in view of the 
nature of its contents. It is composed of addresses delivered, with a 
single exception, before audiences either composed of young men or espe- 
cially interested in the education of the young. And they all show the 
quality of sympathetic passion for serviceableness united with a very clear 
analysis of the needs of those addressed. The inaugural address, on the 
Primacy of the Person in College Education, touches the keynote of the 
series. The ‘author’s method, too, in its unpedantic use of the “new 
psychology ” shows how valuable it is going to become when it has once 
been made, in its main conceptions, a part of the working capital of parents 
as well as teachers. The addresses, besides the Inaugural, are one on 
Religious Education as Conditioned by Modern Psychology, delivered at 
the first convention of the R. FE. A.; the paper read before the St. Louis 
Congress, on the Fundamental Nature of Religion; a series of addresses 
given to Y. M. C. A. workers at Lake Geneva, Wis., on Christian Train- 
ing and the Revival; and a most excellent address, that every young man 
ought to read and ponder, on How to Make a Rational Fight for Charac- 
ter, delivered at Northfield. (Macmillan, pp. xiv, 277. $1.50 net.) A. L 6 


We welcome this book by Mr. Edwin A. Hardy, a Hartford graduate, 
as a fine contribution to an important subject. The Churches and Edu- 
cated Men is a study of the conditions of religious life in colleges in the 
United States from earliest times to the present day. In our opinion the 
title of the book would have been more attractive and truer to his theme 
if it had been stated in such terms as to indicate more clearly that he was 
treating a college subject. Still his ulterior purpose as disclosed in the 
last chapters shows his reasons for adopting the title chosen. In a general 
way, from such books as Dorchester’s “ Problem of Religious Progress” 
we have been aware of the decadence of religion in colleges about the time 
of the Revolution, and from other sources, such as the History of Yale's 
Religious Life recently published, we have known something more in de- 
tail about our colleges; but there is no book available comparable with this 
in the full historical discussion of college religious life in this country, 
drawn from original sources, and presented in a charming literary style. 
Mr. Hardy has done a great service to the cause of religion, and has put 
every Christian college man under a debt of gratitude. The book will be 
of special use in furnishing quickening data for the Day of Prayer for 
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Colleges. The author finds eight periods in his study: The Period of the 
Beginnings, 1638-1770; The Revolution, or the Spiritual Ebb-tide, 1770-1795 ; 
The Reign of Infidelity, or the Period of Rapid Declension, 1795-1800; 
The Religious Renaissance, a Period of Recovery, 1800-1810; The Period 
of Transition, 1810-1820; The Great Ingathering, a Period of Revivals, 
1820-1850; The Period of Adaptation, 1850-1875; The Modern Period of 
Reconstruction, 1875-1900. 

The writer has not only used available local college histories, but has 
instituted questionaire methods by wide correspondence to get at his facts. 
The remarkable thing about the result is the steady gain all along the line 
in the religious conditions of college life. Statistically his conclusions are 
that in the first period, when the college were almost entirely devoted to 
the training of ministers, the proportion of Christian men was naturally 
the highest. But from 1775 to 1795 the proportion was only twelve per 
cent.; in 1800 it had fallen to five per cent. It rises to fifteen per cent. in 
1808; from 1810-25 it sinks still lower, to rise again to twenty-five per 
cent.; from 1825-50 it rises to thirty-three per cent.; in ten years more it 
was forty per cent.; just before the war it reaches forty-five per cent., and 
remains there for about twenty years. From 1885 to 1goo it has risen to 
more than fifty per cent. Phases of religious life in each of these periods 
are given, and interesting details of correspondence and diary disclose the 
inner life of men and methods at. successive epochs. Especially interest- 
ing is one of the closing chapters on the church’s equipment for reaching 
men in our own day. We were somewhat surprised that the author should 
not have included in his discussion, as particularly pertinent to his theme, 
the present proportional decline of men in college toward the ministry. 
We were anticipating his views upon the subject, and felt it a lack that no 
allusion was made to a subject of such interest just now. We commend 
the reading of this book to ministers and students generally. It is a story 
of great evidential value, as bearing upon the hold of the Christian life 
upon educated men. Mr. Hardy deserves the thanks of a wide constitu- 
ency for a reliable and timely book. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 305. $1.25.) 

A. R. M. 


In 1862 Peter Bayne wrote his Testimony of Christ to Christianity. In 
194 Dr. Campbell Morgan read the book and was greatly impressed with 
its value for our day. The result is that we have a new issue of the work. 
The book is an excellent one and gives from the point of view of forty 
years ago, with great impressiveness, the significance of the real Christ of 
history to Christianity. Dr. Morgan is quite right in calling attention to 
the fact that a vital, experimental Christianity cannot rest on a fabulous 
Christ. That which Bayne argued for has deep meaning for our day and 
Bayne’s main contention is correct. The self-evidencing power of the 
historic Christ is coming to due recognition side by side with the self-evi- 
dencing power of the gospel narratives. While thus this work of the mid- 
dle of the last century has value, perhaps only second to Bushnell’s fine 
chapter on the Character of Jesus published in his “ Nature and the Super- 
natural” four years before Bayne’s work, the critical and philosophical 
Viewpoint has so shifted since then that not a little of it will seem to the 
younger men of today as requiring almost a translation. (Revell, pp. 185. 
75 cts. net.) Aa EG 
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The Harvard Ingersoll Lecture for 1904, delivered by Prof. William 
Osler of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, bears the title Science ang 
Immortality, and is intended to be a “simple objective statement of some 
of the existing conditions of thought” (p. 44). The author divides men 
into three classes in respect to the belief in immortality. The first are the 
Laodiceans, who are lukewarm towards the whole topic and who comprise 
the great majority of people. This appears largely from the fact that 
“without a peradventure it may be said that a living faith in a future ex. 
istence has not the slightest influence in the settlement of the graye 
social and national problems which confront the race today” (p. 14). 
The second are the Gallionians, who “care for none of these things,” 


This is a smaller class most common among “naturalists and in- ” 


vestigators.” The third class is “the little flock of Teresians, who (like 
St. Theresa) feel that to them it is given to know the mysteries.” These 
are the ones who really keep aflame the faith in immortality, largely 
through the impact of their personalities on others who do not share their 
faith. Prof. Osler expresses as his own confessio fidei the “ opinion of 
Cicero, who had rather be mistaken with Plato than to be right with those 
who deny altogether the life after death” (p. 43). The lecture is in beau- 
tiful literary form and makes an interesting contribution to the discussion 
of the theme. Its interest is, however, more subjective than objective, and 
its value rather as revealing the mental attitude of a thoughtful physician 
than as a true objective presentation of current thought. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, pp. 54. 8&5 cts. net.) A. eG 


Among the many cricicisms and appreciations of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
called out by his death and by the appearance of his autobiography we 
know of none which will give the reader so good an impression of the 
personality of the man and of his place in the history of thought as Her- 
bert Spenser, an Estimate and Review, by Prof. Josiah Royce, to which is 
added a chapter of personal reminiscences by James Collier. Dr. Royce's 
philosophical position is completely antipodal to that of Mr. Spencer, and 
he consequently looks at Mr. Spencer’s work from a distance remote 
enough to bring it into a consistent perspective. His sketch of the devel- 
opment of evolutional thought, and of the motives at work shaping it, all 
the way from the early Greeks to the time of Spencer himself, will be to 
many a revelation, while the force and weakness of the Spencerian phi- 
losophy is well displayed. The last sentence of the chapter on Mr. Spen- 
cer’s Educational Theories well illustrates the quality of Prof. Royce’s 
whole treatment — “ Let us honor him for what he was, but let us be glad 
that he is not the trainer of our children.” The little book is characterized 
throughout by the felicity of style, the charm of humor, the aptness of 
illustration which we are wont to associate with the work of the distin- 
guished Harvard professor. (Fox, Duffield & Co., pp. 234. $1.25 net.) 

A. L. G 


Dr. Alfred Caldecott and Dr. H. R. Mackintosh have done a real service 
in editing with introductory and explanatory notes Selections from the 
Literature of Theism. The notes do not swamp nor clutter the text and 
are well suited to clarify and amplify positions taken by the authors te 
produced. The literature referred to at the end of each section is well 
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selected from works accessible to the student reading English only, and the 
index is admirably arranged. The book is a sort of intermediate work 
between a simple history of opinion and a real study of authors at first 
hand. It ought to be a supplement to reading in the former field and an 
introduction to reading in the latter. 

The range, plan, and purpose of the work can be best seen from the 
Contents, which is as follows: I. The Ontological Argument: Anselm. 
IL Some Points in Scholastic Theology: Thomas Aquinas. III. The 
Existence of God: Descartes. IV. God as Infinite Substance: Spinoza. 
y. Mysticism: The Cambridge Platonists. VI. God as Eternal Mind: 
Berkeley. VII. Religion in the Critical Philosophy: Kant. VIII. Ro- 
manticism: Schleiermacher. IX. God seen in the Beautiful; Cousin. X. 
Religion as Sociology: Comte. XI. Agnosticism: Mansel. XII. The 
Personality of God: Lotze. XIII. Ethical Theism: Martineau. XIV. 
The Teleological Argument: Janet. XV. Religion as Judgments of 
Worth: Ritschl. It would be difficult to deny that the phases of thought 
thus represented are typical. It is not to be wondered that the editors felt 
constrained to observe in the Introduction, “ When we look at our list we 
confess to some searching of heart at the absence from it of anything to 
represent Leibnitz or Hegel.” But a sort of introductory handbook as this 
is intended to be cannot be expected to include everything. Many readers 
will profit by this guide to a relatively first-hand knowledge of authors 
whose work has been known to them in a remotely second-hand way. 
Many teachers will be glad to have in such compact form material to 
which students can be referred and on the basis of which they can be led 
into wider individual study. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xiv, 472. $2.50 
net.) Ae Bs G 


The characteristic of our day is the effort to interpret Christianity from 
within out, rather than from without in. It is not many years since the 
method of handling Christian Evidences was that still held in a few quar- 
ters, viz., to prove by purely external evidence the infallibility of an in- 
spired book, and then to argue to its necessary truthfulness as proceeding 
from God. Such books as that of Prof. Burton, reviewed on another page, 
indicate the current trend to put stress on the internal rather than the ex- 
ternal evidence in respect to the books of the New Testament. Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Chapman’s book on The Dynamic of Christianity is one of many 
indications that the trustworthiness of Christianity as a personal faith is 
being reinterpreted in the terms of the meaning and value of individual 
experience. Mr. Chapman’s book is a thoughtful effort to find a central 
principle, true to the teachings of Christ and to the experience of the be- 
liever, which shall codrdinate the realities of the Christian life. It deserves. 
a careful —and we must add a critical reading. The reader is recom- 
mended to begin the book with the Appendix, which contains a summary 
of the argument in the text. This, together with the excellent index, 
greatly adds to its serviceableness. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. ix, 345. $1.25 
net.) A. L. G. 


From the hand of Dr. Henry E. Robins, formerly of Colby and Roch- 
ester, we have a bulky volume upon The Ethics of the Christian life. The 
treatment is very profuse and leisurely, no heed being paid, to all appear- 
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ances, to the patience of the reader. The point of view is superbly evan- 
gelical, and the positions taken are argued with fine appreciation of the 
full meaning of the matter in hand. One could only rejoice if all our 
youth could be led to see life’s problems with this author’s eye. But we 
venture little in predicting that few of our youth will ever read it. If 
they ever see it, they will look and run. The train of thought is all un- 
familiar, unattractive, uncompelling. It would be no slight task to ex- 
hume one engaging,’ inspiring paragraph. It it all strangely, almost in- 
credibly, feeble and dull. And yet its teaching is most wholesome. Over 
and over these assertions could be illustrated and proved. But this no 
reader will desire. (Griffith and Rowland Press, pp. xviii, 488. $2.00 net.) 
c. 3.8) 


Modern evangelism is adapting itself to the prevailing conditions, de- 
veloping new methods and forms of presenting the Gospel. What Every 
Christian Needs to Know is a handbook for beginners in evangelistic work. 
The suggestions are grounded in experience and treat of the various forms 
and phases of evangelism. Several of the chapters have previously ap- 
peared as articles in various religious papers, but those who know Mr. 
Pope will be glad to have them in book form. It is gratifying to find a 
modern evangelist abreast with the day in pedagogical method and in an 
intelligent attitude toward the best Biblical scholarship. (Revell, pp. 224. 
75 cts. net.) E. K. M. 


“The Presbyterian Pulpit” is putting forth some notable volumes of 
sermons. We have had occasion to review others previously issued. By 
restricting the number of sermons issued in each volume we have the 
choicest products probably of each preacher selected. This book of Rev. 
J. Sparhawk Jones, D.D., entitled Seeing Darkiy will introduce into New 
England a preacher not so familiarly known as some of his predecessors 
in this series — but it is just to say that he takes his place by eminent right 
in the list. Full of thought, of great originality, and of fine quality of 
style, these sermons have also an unusual range of fresh illustrative ma- 
terial from sources quite refreshing to sermon readers. They lack per- 
spicuity in the arrangement of thought sometimes and eschew formal di- 
visions, but preserve unity of theme and directness of aim in a masterly 
manner. (Presby. Board of Pub., pp. 188. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


We look to the publishers of this volume for the best books presented 
in this country from the leaders of religious thought in the English church. 
The high repute of Bishop Mendell Creighton as a preacher makes this 
volume of his sermons very welcome. The three addresses which give 
title to the book The Mind of Peter were given at the annual devotional 
meetings of bishops at Lambeth. They constitute a most valuable contri- 
bution to the best type of topical exposition of Peter’s First Epistle. 
Hope, Sobriety, and Patience are the keywords, as he conceives the Epis- 
tle. The other sermons were preached for the most part after he became 
Bishop of London, on occasions of public importance. Especially note- 
worthy is his great sermon in St. Paul’s on Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and 
another in the same place on “ The Lessons of Adversity” during the wat 
in South Africa. Especially discriminating, fair, and bold for an English 
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bishop is his brief but significant sermon at the unveiling of a memorial 
window to Archbishop Laud. The chief characteristic of Bishop Creigh- 
ton’s sermons is a remarkable blending of fine and almost obtrusive schol- 
arship with practical insight. He has the rare power of using subtle 
analysis without losing spiritual flavor. This volume and the recent volume 
by his successor in the Bishopric of London show how two great men in 
the same position of eminence have used their power on great public occa- 
sions. (Longmans, pp. 192. $1.20 net.) A. R. M. 


The words of a veteran minister like Dr. S. S. Mitchell, who has served 
important churches in Washington, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, are well worth 
careful consideration. The Staff Method consists of eight sermons treat- 
ing such themes as the skepticism of prominent people, spiritual novelties, 
the sifting of the sensuous life, etc. Each of these sermons is full of the 
richest and most compact spiritual truth, and they are all up to date. Few 
volumes of sermons are better worth careful reading. (Presb. Board of 
Pub., pp. 178. 75 cts.) E. K. M. 


This last volume from Dr. Lorimer is presented as a book of sermons 
in the International Pulpit, but it is in reality a volume of essays. A text 
precedes each chapter. The preface tells us that the author has taken 
from his sermons a number which can be grouped under the caption The 
Modern Crisis in Religion, that he has frequently taken several sermons 
and combined them into one, and has enlarged and amplified the whole. 
The result is neither a volume of sermons, significant as sermons, nor a 
volume of essays with the freedom of such a form of discussion. The 
texts are somewhat perfunctory prefixes, and yet the essays and addresses 
are more or less cramped by a homiletic habit. It is an unfortunate and 
hazardous method of editing a volume. Despite this method the volume 
is full of rich things, showing the wide reading which always characterizes 
Dr. Lorimer’s work and his keen insight into current problems. There is 
little attempt at co-ordinating his views upon many subjects with any 
tified discussion of the theme of the book. The topics he discusses are 
just familiar ones: On Modernizing Christianity, The Redemption of the 
City, Christ and the Country Church, The Church and the Workshop, etc. 
The freshest themes and treatment are found in the essay on The Arrest 
of Ethical Progress and The Position and Peril of Protestantism. The 
book makes no marked contribution to the subject of the volume, but will 
be especially welcome as Dr. Lorimer’s expression of views upon special 
topics of social and religious interest. (Revell & Co., pp. 278. $1.00.) 

A. R. M. 


A place among the better class of devotional books is deserved by Rev. 
G.H. Knight’s The Master’s Questions to His Disciples. It is a series of 
fifty-two very simple and direct homilies upon the questions Jesus asked 
of his closest followers. Naturally, in places the comment is common- 
place and weak. But characteristically the work is fine. It is free, ele- 
Vated, intimate, very practical, and suggestive. Let many pastors read and 
imitate in some way. (Armstrong, pp. xv, 367. $1.50.) CS: i 


A small book on The Bible and the Church by Rev. Willard G. Daven- 
Port is the substance of a paper read before the Bishop Cleggett Club of 
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Washington. The book is designed for “those devout believers in the 
Bible who are perplexed and distressed over the strictures of certain 
schools of Modern Criticism.” The book is of no marked significance 
either in its freshness of presenting the more conventional arguments for 
authenticity or in its scholarly method of appreciating and meeting some 
of the more recent questions. The canon, the authority of the church, and 
the testimony of the Prayer Book will carry more weight in the com- 
munion of the particular church to which the writer belongs than with the 
average layman or minister who reads the book. A devout and earnest 
tone and a graceful literary style characterize the essay. (The Young 
Churchman Co., pp. 78. 50 cts.) ALR M. 


We have had “ Letters of a Business Man to his Son,” and it had quite 
a success. It was but natural that someone should employ the same pop- 
ular medium to express the feelings of an elder to a younger generation 
upon ministerial thought and work, and now we have Letters of an Old 
Methodist to his Son in the Ministry by Robert Allen. The writer is sup- 
posedly a farmer of some means in Tippecanoe, Indiana. His son is first 
in the Seminary; then wants to travel abroad for further study; then takes 
his first trip to Conference; his first parish; his pastoral calls; his first 
removal; his marriage; his preaching; his city charge; his experiences 
with church officers; his suburban settlement, etc., etc. At each stage the 
father has the chance to say some homely things about modern church 
work as they appear to an older man. Most of it is amusing, some of it 
is witty, all of it serious in intent. It is of a local color, as especially 
meant for Methodist reading. The style is designedly crude and some- 
what abounding in slang, as befitting the supposed writer. As a literary 
work it is not trenchant enough to warrant the method of contrast adopted; 
too serious for this vehicle, and not serious enough as a discussion of 
modern church life — yet it abounds in good things, and may hold the 
attention of some readers who would not read the author’s ideas if put into 
essay form. (Revell, pp. 243. $1.25.) A. R. M. 

President Harper always says something well worth listening to when 
he speaks, and he is never dull in discussing religious themes. Religion and 
the Higher Life consists of some twelve discourses on various themes, de- 
livered before the students of Chicago University and certain other insti- 
tutions of learning. While Dr. Harper rarely rises to the highest plane, 
he never descends to mediocrity. That the president of a great modern 
university should be so deeply interested in spiritual things is most grati- 
fying. We commend these addresses to our readers as in every way 
wholesome and stimulating. (University of Chicago Press, pp. 184. $1.00 
net.) E. K. M. 

Another strong, uplifting book designed for use in the devotional life 
comes from Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, The Life of the Christian. One 
characteristic of the work is its mental strenuousness. It derives all the 
meaning of a Christian’s life from Christ. This seems a simple enough 
proposition, but the mental tenacity with which that thesis is handled 
comes near to being unique. One almost fears at times that it has been 
driven so hard as to transcend reality and become almost Pharisaic theory. 
But in the main the treatment is manly and worthy. To read it is like 
tying on a girdle. (Revell, pp. 104. 50 cts.) C. S. B 
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The number of good books on prayer as an essential part of the Chris- 
tian life is not large. Whether Mr. S. D. Gordon’s Quiet Talks on Prayer 
is to be counted among these is a question to be differently answered by 
diferent readers. All will at once heartily acknowledge the intense earn- 
estness that pervades it. Prayer is not only a very real agency to the 
author, but a well-nigh omnipotent one, and his sense of its dignity and 
eficacy arrests attention. His book is written out of a warm heart and the 
momentum of its eagerness is often contagious. The four divisions under 
which the successive chapters are arranged are The Meaning and Mission 
of Prayer, Hindrances to Prayer, How to Pray, and Jesus’ Habits of 
Prayer. A great many of the remarks and passages under these are excel- 
lent, especially those in the last three divisions. 

But one must query about the author’s conception of the main func- 
tion of prayer and his use of figurative language to make his meaning 
clear. The main function of prayer, as he views it, is intercession, though 
he admits that other functions have their place in leading up to this. What 
provokes challenge, however, is the astonishing chain of assertions by 
which a peculiar and very definite view of intercession is projected into 
the discussion. Briefly put, these are that though the earth was originally 
God’s he gave its dominion over to man as trustee, that by the first man’s 
disobedience this control was by man handed over to Satan, that it could 
not be recovered except through the complete victory of the man Jesus 
over Satan, which was consummated at his resurrection, that this victory 
isnot yet admitted by Satan, whom the wills of most men still support in 
his contention, and that the issue of the conflict is still being fought out. 
“Now, prayer is this: A man, one of the original trustee class, who re- 
ceived the earth in trust from God and gave its control over to Satan, in- 
sistently claiming that Satan shall yield before Jesus’ victory, step by step, 
life after life” (p. 47). We cannot take space to reproduce the detail of 
the argument with its bald dualism, its almost coarse imagery, and its 
deification of the human will. Its philosophy is essentially medizval or 
Oriental, but its terminology ig extremely modern, so much so that the net 
impression is one of positive vulgarity. We marvel that so earnest an 
advocate should show such poor taste and indelicacy in dealing with these 
transcendent themes. It seems that his mind demands that spiritual truth 
shall be expressed in mechanical terms before it becomes real. To other 
minds, however, his attempt belittles, distorts, and disfigures it. (Revell, 
PP. 243. 75 cts. net.) W. S. P. 


It is a useful and happy thought to reprint for use in this country the 
little collection of private prayers called Kyrie Eleison made by Rev. H. 
J. Wotherspoon of Edinburgh. The matter is grouped under four heads — 
for the days of the week (morning, midday, and night), in connection with 
the Lord’s Supper, aids to intercession, and various special prayers for 
occasions. Not only are the prayers themselves admirable in scope, spirit, 
and expression, but accompanying them are singularly judicious sugges- 
tions as to the range and method of thought in engaging in the act of 
Prayer. Especially commendable are the directions given whereby the 
Communion may be made significant through preparation of the mind and 
heart. (Westminster Press, pp. 168. 35 cts.) Ww. S. P. 
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Mr. Hermann Smith’s The World’s Earliest Music is one of the ever. 
increasing number of popular handbooks whereby enthusiasts in music 
history are seeking to make general readers aware of some of the fasci- 
nating facts of the subject. It is a loquacious, gossipy, book, written after 
the style of a familiar “talk.” But the evident interest of the writer in his 
subjects and his acquaintance by study and reflection with a great. mass of 
facts give it considerable solid value in addition to its picturesqueness, 
For the student the arrangement of the material leaves much to be desired, 
however, and the author’s keenness for whatever lends itself best to lit. 
erary exploitation constantly tends to upset his critical balance. The book 
is therefore irritating as a treatise or book of reference. But it will doubt- 
less serve its purpose well and if it opens a few blind eyes we may give 
thanks. The illustrations are generally exceedingly well chosen, but their 
technical execution varies greatly. Evidently the desire to keep down ex- 
pense influenced this part of the plan. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 362. 
$1.75 net.) W. B® 


This last book of Dr. E. T. Devine, Secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, is likely to be the classical work on the subject 
of Principles of Relief. Nearly every phase of the problem is elaborately 
discussed. The theoretical aspects of a Relief Policy, the elimination of 
disease, the housing problem, the out-of-door relief, the breaking up of 
families, dependent adults and children, industrial displacement, immigra- 
tion, intemperance, etc., etc., are discussed in Part I. Part il presents a 
digest of 75 illustrative cases of the highest value to the expert student. 
Part III has three valuable essays on the Reform of the English Poor Law, 
Outdoor and Indoor Relief in America. Part IV makes special discussion 
of Relief in Disasters — by far the fullest special discussion of this subject 
available, and constituting a specially new and fresh contribution. This 
book should be read in connection with Warner’s “American Charities” — 
each covering phases of the subject in ways that admirably supplement 
each other. Dr. Devine’s book is not so elaborately supplied with statisti- 
cal charts and summaries as that of Dr. Warner, and spends more time in 
the discussion of principles. The author’s previous handbook, “The Prac- 
tice of Charity,” should be read in connection with this more elaborate 
work. Together they furnish in compendious form the fullest and most 
reliable data available to one interested in these vital problems. (Mac- 
millan Co., pp. 495. $2.00.) A. R. M. 


A valuable book on an unusual subject. Miss Francis A. Kellor, who 
has done excellent research work before, takes up for her field Employ- 
ment Agencies and Intelligence Offices; their treatment of the unemployed, 
and their influence upon homes and business, and publishes her results 
under the title Out of Work. She had under her nine investigators, and 
was backed by a fellowship from the College Settlements Association and 
the Women’s Municipal League of New York. The field of inquiry is 
chiefly confined to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, with most minute 
inquiry in the largest city. She and her colaborers in order to get at the 
facts in the case on both sides personated, when necessary, both the out-of- 
work laborer and the employer of labor. The first part of the book deals 
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with Intelligence Offices, the second part with Employment Agencies. 
The book also contains a most valuable digest of state and municipal laws 
bearing upon the topics discussed. The research has its chief value as a 
contribution to the domestic service problem. The most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the book is its revelation of collusion between a very large number 
of the intelligence offices and places of vice. We have read nothing more 
startling since Mr. Stead’s revelations about London prostitution. The 
systematic methods of recruiting the forces of social evil through entrap- 
ping the immigrant and decoying the country girl; the business conditions 
and methods; the description of places, people, and experiences which gave 
the knowledge ; all together form a sad story, but one that needed to be told 
for the protection of such victims by more stringent legislation, and for 
the enlightenment of those who employ such agencies. The writer uses 
just perspective, however, and shows the better side of such business and 
the vast amount of good that is done by perfectly reputable agencies. The 
book will be of value to those who wish to know more about free employ- 
ment agencies and those more or less under state control. As a literary 
work the book shows some signs of haste in writing and is often obscure in 
making the point designed. This is due in part to the avoidance of tech- 
nical tables to make the facts more popularly attractive to the less scien- 
tific readers. (Putnam, pp. 292. $1.25.) A. R. M. 
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WILLIAM CUSHMAN HAWKS. 


January, 21, at about eight o’clock in the morning, died Wil- 
liam Cushman Hawks, for many years Assistant Librarian of the _ 
Case Memorial Library. For some years Mr. Hawks had suf- 
fered from heart disease, which for the last year or two had not 
a little restricted his physical activity. About two weeks before 
his death the disease passed to a more acute stage and he was 
confined to his room, ministered to by the friendly services of 
the students in the Seminary building, where for many years 
had been his home. On Friday it seemed best that he should be 
placed where he could have skilled attention in case of sudden 
emergency, and he was moved to a private hospital. The emer- 
gency came with unexpected suddenness the day following, and 
he passed to his eternal home. 

The funeral services were in the Seminary chapel Monday 
afternoon and were singularly appropriate, dignified, and simple. 
The casket was borne by those whom he had always esteemed 
his fellow students, the body passed for the last time into the 
opening doors of Hosmer Hall where it was received by the 
faculty and students formed in double lines, which, after the 
passing of the casket, closed and followed into the chapel. 

The services were conducted by Professor Jacobus, Dean of 
the Faculty, and Mr. Potter, pastor of the First Church, of 
which Mr. Hawks was a member, both of whom spoke words of 
affectionate appreciation of Mr. Hawks’ character. The service 
was so planned that it might be a genuine expression of the 
united feeling of the whole seminary. Scripture was read fe- 
sponsively and three hymns, “One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” 
“Sleep Thy Last Sleep,” and “ For All Thy Saints, O Lord,” 
were sung by all present. 

The interment took place at Williamsburg, Mass. 

The following tribute, contributed by Professor Pratt to the 
morning Courant, well expresses the feelings of all who knew 
Mr. Hawks: 

On Saturday morning there slipped away’ from its earthly 
place a faithful, earnest soul that rightly deserves some word of 
special recognition ere it becomes to us but a memory. For 
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more than fifteen years William Cushman Hawks has been the 
invaluable assistant in the care of the Case Memorial Library, 
and his going leaves a vacancy that cannot well be filled. All 
who have known him and have watched his years of patient in- 
dustry there will crave the chance to testify not only to the fidel- 
ity of his long service but to the rare excellence of his quiet and 
unostentatious personality. 

Mr. Hawks was graduated from Amherst College in 1885, 
when he was 23 years old. Four years later he came to Hart- 
ford that he might take some special studies in the Hartford 
Theological Seminary and assist in the care of its growing li- 
brary. His unusually accurate and careful mind was at once 
apparent, and his gifts in the acquisition of languages. Ham- 
pered by a serious bodily deformity that had resulted from an 
accident in childhood, he was debarred from much physical 
activity and from all public effort. But work in a library gave 
full scope for his mental acumen and for that methodical patience 
that became a second nature. He soon made himself an expert 
in the chief branches of routine library economy, focusing upon 
it all the faculties and furnishings of his mind. In recent years 
nearly all of the responsible labor of classifying and cataloguing 
thousands of books fell to him— work calling for the highest 
degree of precision and thoroughness. That he was able to ac- 
complish so much so well was due to his discipline in mental con- 
centration and his indomitable persistence. Several successive 
librarians will bear witness that the successful on-go of this great 
library for these many years has been largely dependent on the 
knowledge, experience, and perseverance of this unobtrusive but 
efficient assistant. 

Through all these years Mr. Hawks has lived in the seminary 
buildings. He has thus been the daily companion of several 
generations of students, besides witnessing changes in every 
faculty position save one. In all personal relations he won uni- 
versal respect and esteem. His character was essentially up- 
right, devout, and unselfish, and his simplicity and sincerity made 
him beloved by many scores of his institutional companions. In 
a peculiarly intimate sense his life was in these ways incorpo- 
rated with that of the whole seminary circle. 

Such lives are rich in suggestion and. silently eloquent, for 
they set before us the power of an eager but chastened soul, al- 
ways struggling manfully against great physical infirmities and 
limitations, to grow steadily in qualities that are noble and en- 
during, to exert itself effectively and fruitfully for the good of 
others, to keep itself cheery, brave, and wholesome, and to make 
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paths that seem humble and full of drudgery dignified and even 
glorious. Here was surely the triumph of that part of human 
nature that is most precious and great, and it was a triumph won 
through the energy that comes from Christian faith. 


On the afternoon of December 21st the Seminary Chapel was filled by 
an appreciative assembly to hear Prof. A. E. Steiner of Iowa College. 
Prof. Steiner delivered an address on Tolstoi which was aglow with the 
enthusiasm of a disciple and the realism dependent on immediate acquaint- 
ance. With a dramatic artist’s skill the luxurious pomp of the Russian 
clergy and nobility was set in sharp relief against the squalid wretchedness 
of the mujiks. In the foreground moved the aristocratic figure of Lyoff 
Tolstoi, who in the capacities of student at the University of Kazan, mem- 
ber of an artillery regiment in the Crimean campaign, and social leader 
at St. Petersburg, was haunted by ever-recurring questions of the divine 
purpose for his life. His engagement in educational enterprises on a 
secular basis on behalf of the peasantry and their failure, his contact with 
a Christian who attributed his own happiness to living conformably with 
Christ’s laws, and Tolstoi’s resolution to live likewise were passed in re- 
view with telling results. In concluding this impressive address, Prof. 
Steiner told of his visit to the home of Tolstoi, of his unassuming majesty, 
and the centrality of Christ in his life, and eulogized the man who in an 
age of self-advertisement will not submit to praise. 


On Tuesday evening, January roth, Prof. R. B. Richardson delivered the 
first of the Carew Lectures, taking as his subject the Excavation of Cor- 
inth. Dr. Richardson has served for several years as the Director of 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. The chief line of arche- 
ological work at Corinth has been to discover the topography of the ancient 
city. No remarkable works of art or inscriptions have been found, but 
the sites of the following places have been determined: the theater, the 
fountains of Pirene and Glauce, the road to Lechaeum, the Propylaea, the 
Agora, and the Temple of Apollo. The lecture was well attended and a 
manifest interest was shown throughout. 


GENERAL Exercises. November 2d: Sermon, Mr. Goodsell; Address, 
Mr. Jordan. November 16th: Sermon, Mr. Clements; Essay, Mr. Ohol. 
November 30th: Sermon, Mr. Forté; Hymn Reading, Mr. Lambert; Scrip- 
ture, Mr. Moment. December 14th: Sermon, Mr. Sweet; Address, Mr. 
Middlemas. January 11th: Sermon, Mr. Sheldon; Hymn Analysis, Mr. 
Thompson. January 18th: Sermon, Mr. Young; Hymn Reading, Mr. 
Gardner; Scripture, Mr. Woodruff. 
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